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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 

BIRBHUM DISTRICT. 


CHATTER I 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

Birbhcm, the northernmost district if the BurdwSn Division, awM411 
is situated between 23 33' and 24 37 north latitude and between Ducair- 
97" 10' and 8s’ J 2' east longitude. It extends over 1,752 square Tloy ‘ 
miles, and has a population, according- to the census of 1901, of 
902,280 persons. Ono of the smallest districts in Bengal, it has 
n larger area than the county of Lancaster, and its population is 
nearly as groat i s that of Kent. The principal town, which is 
also tho administrative head-quarters of the district, is Suri, situ¬ 
ated two miles south of tho Mor river. 

Several theories have been put forward regarding the deriva- Q 
tion of the name Birbhilin. According t o Sir William Hunter, n»m«? ° 
it means the land of heroes ( Virthami ),* and another suggestion 
is that it signifies forest land, h> in Santali meaning jungle.t A 
third derivation is oonuecteil with the traditional history of the 
distriot. It is said that onoe upon a time the RajS ol Bishnupur 
went out hawking in this part of his kingdom. He threw „off 
one of the birds in pursuit of a heron, which turned ^ upon * its 
pursuer with great fury and oame off victorious. Th& unusual 
ooonrrenoo excited the surprise of the king, who imagined that it 
must have been due to some mysterious quality in the soil: that 
the soil was, in fact, fir indfi (».#., vigorous soil), and that what¬ 
ever might be brought forth by that soil would be endowed with 
heroio energy and power. Thereupon he named it Ylr^hussi. 

More probably, howover, the loo&l explanation is the oorrect one, 
vi*., that Blrhhum means simply the territory of the Blr R&jis, 


* Annals of Rural Bengal. 


t S. A. 8. B. Vot XL (1870), p. tU. 
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BIBB HUM. 


Bound- 
inoa. 


Configura¬ 
tion. 


Bfr being the title borne by its early Ilindn rulers, just as Min, 
Singh, and Dhal were the titles of the chiefs of M&nbhum, Singh- 
bhum and Dhalbhum. • 

Birbhum is bounded on the north and west by the Santil 
Parganas and the district of Murshid&bid; on the east by the 
districts of Mursbidabid and Burdwin ; and on the south by 
Burdw&n, from which it is separated by the Ajai river. 

The district is a triangular tract of oountry (like Great 
Britain in shape) biseoted longitudinally by the loop line of the 
East Indian Railway, which runs due north and south through 
it. The apex is situated at its northern extremity not far south 
of the point where the Ganges and the hills of the Santil 
Parganas begin to diverge, the hills gradually trending away to 
the south-west and the Ganges to tho south-east. Roughly 
speaking, the triangle thus formed, with the river Ajai as its 
base, constitutes the district. Its western boundary, though 
following the line of the hills, lies at a short but variable 
distance from their foot. The eastern boundary is also separated 
from the Ganges by a strip of country some ten to fifteen miles 
broad on its western bank. 

Throughout almost the entire area of tho district the surface 
is broken by a succession of undulations, the general trend of 
which is from north-west to south-east. Near the west ern boundary 
they rise into high ridges of laterite, separated by valleys a milo 
or more in width. To the south-east these upland ridges are lees 
pronounced, while the valleys become narrower, and gradually 
merge into the broad alluvial plains of the Gangetic delta. The 
larger ridges ore covered with thiok but stunted «d/ forest, only the 
bottoms of the valleys being cultivated. As they become less 
steep, rioe is grown in terraces up the aides, and only the broad, 
flat, and usually dry summits are left untilled, forming in the 
rains Bounty pasture grounds. The minor undulations are terraced 
up to the top. 

Che rapidity with which hills change to ridges, ridges to un¬ 
dulations, 1*ud undulations to level oountry varies oonsiderabl&. 
In the extreme north of the Rimpur Hit subdivision the ridges 
are high and amount almost to hills, bat they cease abruptly, and 
throughout the greater part of the Nalhiti and Rimpu^l&t 
thinas thp surface, almost from the foot of the hills, is only 
slightly undulating. The unbroken deltaic plain is not, however, 
met with till beyond the eastern boundary of the distriot. In the 
Nalhiti thina there are eight small detached hillocks of basaltic ' 
formation, the highest of whioh is known as Mathurkhili 
•Pahiri. The western portions of the May ureswar sad Sort thinas 
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** oovwsd with high ridges extending many miles to the south¬ 
east, but whereas in the northern part of this tract they are 
su&Aseded at onoa by perfectly level ground, on the south of the 
valley of the Mor they sink into undulations, and, after nearly 
disappearing, rise again to the dimensions of low hills. The ridges 
on the south bank of the Mor pass into flat oountry east of Sail, 
but swell into well-raised uplands near Sainthii. Further east the 
und ulations extend beyond the railway line some miles east of 
lAbpur, and even south of Bolpur, where it runs through a deep 
catting of laterite rock. Along the north of the Ajai, to the 
south of Ltbpur and Bolpur, the country is absolutely flat. The 
hollows between the ridgee form natural drainage ohannels, which 
in the wider valleys are streams of considerable volume and in 
a fow cases expand into broad rivers, whioh even within Birbhum 
have a small and shallow current throughout the greater part of 
the year. 

The district is well drained by a number of rivers end ritis 
rivulets running in nearly every case from west to east with a **»***• 
alight southerly inclination. Only two are rivers of any magni¬ 
tude, viz., the Mor and the Ajai, the latter of which marks the south¬ 
ern boundary, while the Mor mns through Birbhum from west to 
east. Both rivers are of considerable size when they enter the 
district, their width varying, according to the configuration of the 
oountry, from two hundred yards to half a mile. In the dry weather 
their beds are broad expanses of sand with small streams trickling 
down the oentre, bat daring the rainy season they grow muoh 
broader and deeper, and after a heavy downpour rise in a few 
boors, occasions'ly overtopping their banks and inundating the 
surrounding country. With the exception of these two water¬ 
ways, none of the rivers are used for navigation. Between the 
bigger rivers are innumerable drainage ohannels known by the 
generic name of Kandor, of whioh the Chilla and the Ghorim&ri 
are of an appreciable size. In the western part of the district 
the riven, being fenced in by high ridges or well-marked undula¬ 
tion* of stiff laterite, keep fairly well within their'permanent 
ohannels. Further eastward, however, where the oountry is level 
and the Boil friable, exemplifications of the usual meandering 
of Indian riven are to be found. 

The Ajai first touches the district at its south-west owner, Aj*u * 
ead follows a winding course in an easterly directions til^ it 
eaten Bnxdwin at the extreme south-eastern angle of Birbhum, 
e wtuu lly flailing into the Bhftglratht near Katw*. In this 
pettion of its ooone it is navigable for small boats daring the 
rasas. Its floods sometimes destroy the villages and crop* oa 

b2 
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4 BIEBHTK. 

its left bank, along which are some zamlnd&ri enbankments with 
a length of 6 miles. 

The Mor enters Birbhiim from the Santil Parganas near 
the Tillage of Haripur and flows through the oentre of the 
district from west to oast, passing two miles north of Surl and 
forming the southern boundary of the ItSmpur Hat subdivision. 
It leaves the district a little oust of Ganutia and joins the DwSrkfi, 
whioh is itself a tributary of the Bhagirathi. As only descending 
boats can plv on this river, small canoes are built on its banks 
and floated down during freshets, but are unable to return owing 
to the velocity of the current. At GauutiA, oast of SainthiA, 
the Mor has before now given considerable trouble by altering 
its courses cutting into the roads and threatening to sweep away 
the celebrated old -ilk filature at that place. The Mor is also 
called the Mornkhi, a corruption of Muyfirakshi “the peacock- 
eyed,” having water ns lustrous as the eye of a peacook. 
Tn one portion of it - course it is known as the Kan3. 

Between the Mor and the Ajui tliere are a few large streams 
coining from beyond tho western boundary, of which the liingli 
is the most impoitunt. It enters the district from the Sontal 
Parganas some eight miles north of the Ajai, flows through 
the Dubrajpur thuun, and, gradually approaching that river, 
unites with it at Chnplu. after a course in Jilrbhum of about 
fifteen miles. The greater part of this tract is drainod by a 
series of small streams, which riso within the district, and, 
gradually converging from the numerous depressions into whioh 
the country is here longitudinally divided, fall into the 
Bakxeswar. The latter rises at the hot springs of the sumo name 
near T antipara, some ten miles west of Surf, and after following 
a zigzag course eastwards, and receiving one by one the waters 
of almost all the rivulets of south Birbhiim, joins the Mor a 
few miles beyond the eastern boundary of the district, it is at 
first a trifling brook trickling between two low ridges, and in the 
hot feather almost dry throughout its course; but where it 
crosses the ‘^Siist Indian Railway near Ahmadpur, it is, when in , 
flood, as wide as the Thames at Richmond and further east 
is not inferior in volumo to that river at Loudon Bridge. 

The Brahman! is a river of the same type as the Mor, but 
on a smaller scale. It enters the district at NArSyanpur, biseots 
' the Ijamfur Hat subdivision, passing under the railway two milea 
,*outh of Nalhati, and falls into the DwArka in the Murshidibid 
distant. The Bfinsloi in the north and the DwArkA in the south 
of the Blmpur Hat subdivision, and the more sluggish Fight 
botweeh the Blnaloi and the Brlbmanl, are smaller riven of tin 
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same kind and follow similar oonrses. The Bindoi, ooming from 
the west, flows two miles north of Morarai police-station and 
falls into the Bhigirathi opposite Jangipur in the district of 
liorshid&b&d. It is a hill stream which is apt to overflow 
after heavy rainfall. The DwirkS or BablS is a long narrow 
stream also coming from the Sant a 1 I'arganas. It flows north¬ 
wards through thanaa Mayureswor and lUmpur Hut and then 
tarns east into the Murahidabad district, where it joins the 
Bh&glrathi. 

The Sal or KopS rises near the western boundary of the S« or 
district a few miles north of the llingla, runs parallel with that Ko? *" 
river and (ho Ajui for thirty miles, and then, turning in a 
northerly direction, falls into the invarka ten miles Wore the 
latter loaves the district. This river is deep, and its banks are 
high 

The eastern portion of the district is a continuation of the Botun. 
rice plaiu of "Western Bengal, ami the vegeta'ion is that charac¬ 
teristic of rice fields in Bengal generally ; species of Aponogeton, 
Utricularia, Urosera, 1»0[ atrium, Ilvsanthcs, llvdrolea, Spheno- 
elea and similar aquatic or palustrino genera being abundant. 

In the drier undulating country to the west the characteristic 
shrubs and herbs include species of Woudlandia. Evolvulus, Siipa, 
Tragus, l’erotis, Spermacoee, Zizyphus, Capparis and other 
similar plants affecting a laterite soil. Round villages are the 
usual clumps of mango trees, palms, bamboos and other trees, 
among which species of the fig family, jack and arjim (Termi¬ 
nals arjunu) are often present. On the borders of the Santal 
Parganns the remains of forest are found containing til (Shorea 
robusta), piir (Buohansnia Iatifolia!, dhau (Anogeissus iatifolia), 
tend ( Diospyroe melauoxylon) amt mahua (Bassia Iatifolia). 

Hero, as elsewhere, the work of denudation has long gone on. 
“There can be no doubt,” wrote, some 40 years ago, a gentleman 
who was well acquainted with the district, “that the unrestricted 
dealing of the jungles has had great influence in degreasing the 
■annual amount of nun and impoverishing the country. What 
about half a century ago was thick jungle and waving plains of 
grass, is now almost a sterile and barren waste. Wherever the land 
was fit for cultivation, it was ploughed up. The successive rains 
have washed away the soil of the uplands, and hare left only a bed 
of kunkury earth on which nothing will grow. It is onty i* the 
▼alleys, where there is paddy cultivation, that there is any good 
■oil to be found. To the paddy khet ridges (raised to keep in 
the water-supply) it is owing that the soil of the valleya* has not 
been earned into the riven. Wherever a house, garden or 
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mango tope has been surrounded by a “ bund,” so as to keep 
in the rain-water, the soil again colloots, and those "bunded” 
portions of the distriot become the oasis in the surrounding 
deserts.” * 

P am. The carnivora of the distiic consist of Jeopards, bears, wolves 

and other smaller species The uogualata ore represented by 
wild pigs. Leopards are not numerous, but are found in 
some jungles, chiefly in the Chaupah&ri jungle in thins 
Uimbazar, and in the Ckarioha jungle. Bears are very rare, 
but sometimes they migrate from the neighbouring hills in the 
Sant a 1 l’aiganas, and visit the country to the west of IUjnagar, 
when the ma/iuA trees are in flower. Wolves are sometimes 
met with in small patches of jungle; theix depredations are 
mainl y oonfined to cattle, sheep and goats. Wild pigs are 
found in isolated tracts, especially along river banks and in 
jungles traversed by water-courses. They are mostly killed by 
Sant&ls during their great annual hunts or drives in the dry 
weather. Besides the above, tho long-tailed ape called hanitmin 
(Semnopithecus entcllus), otters, hares, foxes and jackals are 
common; in some parts of the district the hanumin does consider¬ 
able damage to growing crops, as well as to the thatch of houses. 

Gune The game birds of the district chiefly consist of partridges, 

birds. green pigeons and various water-fowl. The grey partridge is 
plentiful, and green pigeons may usually be seen on the highest 
branches of pi pal trees when they are bearing fruit. Among 
water-fowl, comb and Br&hmani duck are found in abundanoe. 
Geese are cold weather visitors, coming in large flooka to feed 
on the rice crops. Snipe are found in groat numbers iu swampy 
places and in the bods of rivers, and are most common in the 
east of the distriot. 

r»h. The principal river" of the district, the Ajai and the Mar, con¬ 
tain mi, kill A and sometimes hihA. Tanks, whioh are numerous 
in the district, are stoeked with rui, kitli, tnirgel, magur, koi 
and; other small fish. Alligators have bean seen in tanks near 
Mayuregwaf. 

G solos r. The geological formations represented in Birbhum ore 

Archaean gneiss, the Gondw&na system, laterite, and Gsngetio 
alluvium. The gneiss belongs to the division designated Bengal 
gneiss, which is remarkable for the great variety of rocks 
whioh it contains. The Gondw&na system is represented by the 
Banker subdivision of the lower Gondw&na. Goal-measures are 
found in this latter subdivision, which forms the small Taagmli 

• . hVCol. J. S. OMtwll, Xtprt *» tb DitlHct 0 / Saohurt (1S68), p. S. 
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oo*l-field on the northern bank of the Mor river at the 
northern edge of the Efinigauj ooal-fields. The coal in those 
onfcrops is scanty and of poor quality, and as a rule, is scarcely 
more than a carbonaoeous shale. Ferruginous laterite occupies 
large area in the valleys of the Mor and Ajai riven. 

The country in the south-east of the district is an alluvial plain, 
with a soil composed of dark clay or sand and clay. Proceeding 
towards the west, and for some distance before the East Indian 
Railway line is reached, patches of reddish clay and gravel are 
seen, while the ground gradually rises, and beoomes irregular and 
broken. Here oalcareous nodules, called ijhntin , are found mixed 
with clay, coarse sand, or ferruginous gravel. Proceeding further 
westwards, the ground becomes more elevated and broken into 
irregular ridges, the coloured clay giving place to a reddish brown 
gravel and laterite rook. In some places a few feet of alluvial 
deposit oover the laterite; in other parts coarse sand and ghvtin 
are seeu through a break under a few feet of ferruginous rock. 
The oountry has thus a gentle undulating and uneven or irregular 
character, with rounded ridges interrupted by dips, depressions 
and waterways. 

The laterite occurs in the form of gravel and of rock. The 
surface of the ground to the depth of four or five feet is oompoeed 
of reddish-brown gravel, below which is the rock laterite, which 
varies in thickness from (i to 20 or 3t» feet. This laterite, when 
first exposed, is rather toft, though it is cut with diflieulty; but 
after exposure to tho air for some time it becomes hard and 
foveolar like a honey-oomb. In some plaoes this rook is found on 
the surface and may extend laterally for several hundred feet in 
one block, and it is then of a darker colour. After cutting 
through this rook a bed of clay is met with, below whioh gneiss 
is found at variable depths, 

Qranitio veins travorse the distriot in many places, and oooa- 
sionaliy crop up at the surface, the depth being at various angles 
and the strike from east to west. There is a curious may of 
granite at Dubr&jpur about 15 miles south-west o£. the civil 
of Surf. The rock rises perpendicularly to the height of 
80 or 40 feet, and is broken up or split into numerous irregular 
massive fragments from the action of sun and rain. The blooka 
are rounded, water-worn and of a dark brown oolour externally, 
but when freshly broken, present a light brown or reddfth colour. 

A few large granite boulders are also found in the vioinny. 
Sulphurous springs are found in the Bakreswar stream about 
right miles west of Burl; some are hot and others are oold springs, 
•ad both kinds are found within a few feet of each other. The. 
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water when first taken out of the springs has a strong odour of 
sulphur, but if kept in an open vessel for a few hours, it loses 
muoh of this sulphurous oharaeter, from which it would ajtpear 
that the sulphur is not held in solution, 

Cuain. The climate of the district is generally dry, mild and healthy. 
The hot weather usually lasts from the middle of Maroh to the 
middle of June, the rainy season from the middle of June to the 
middle of October, and the cold weather from the middle of 
October to the middle of March. They do not always correspond 
to these limits, as frequently the rains do not set in before the end 
of June, and the cold weather not before the middle of November. 
During the months of April and May and in the first half of 
June the heat is for the most port intense, while the beginning 
and termination of the rainy seaeou am generally oppressively 
dose, cloudy and sultry. The void season is moderately eold and 
bracing, almost always with a clear sky and very little rainfall. 
The heat, however, in the sun's rays is considerable. As a rule, 
the wind is from the south-east in summer and from the north¬ 
west in winter. 

The following table shows for the cold, hot and rainy seasons 
the rainfall recorded at the different registering stations, the 
figures representing the averages in each r ase 


SliTIOS. 

Yearn 

recorded. 

November to 
February. 

Uurib to 
May. 

June to 
Ot tober. 

T»UI. 

'Sen 

45—49 

180 

618 

60 06 

6702 

Bouts 

... 16—16 

1-89 

6 96 

45*21* 

64 14 

Hmarts 

... 25—26 

1-90 

&*3ft 

48-72 

65*97 

Labfue 

6—7 

0-87 

6*80 

4694 

82*70 

Mtturii 

... 10-13 

1 24 

6*78 

61-22 

58 24 

marcs Hit 

27-28 

1-89 

0*14 

4849 

66*62 

1 

A rerage* 

1*60 

6*88 

48*29 

56*77 
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CHAPTER II. 

IIISTOKY. 

At the dawn of history, ]>art of the district as now constituted Kiiw 
appears to have been included in the tract of country known as HI,T0,IT ' 
Radha, and part in tho tract called Yajj»bbumi. The traditions 
of the Jainas state ti,at Mahavira, their last great Tirthankara, 
wandered through these two tra< ts in the dth century B. C.; 
and tlie description of them would seem to show that the eastern 
part of the district, wi’H its alluvial soil, well watered by rivers, 
formed part of ltfidha, while the wilder and more rugged country 
to the west was aptly known us Yajjabhiimi, i,e„ the country of 
the thunderbolt. A graphic description of the oouutry is given 
in the one of the oldest Jaina scriptures, which 

says that Muh&vira “ travelled in the pathless countries of the 
Lsdhas, in Yajjabhami and Subbhabhuini; he used there 
miserable beds and miserable seats. Even in the faithful part of 
the rough country the dogs bit him and ran at. him; few people 
kept off tho attacking, biting dogs. Striking the monk, they 
cried out e/m-chu and made the dogs bite him. Such were the 
inhabitants. Many other mendicants, eating rough food in 
Vajjabhunii and carrying about a strong pole, lived there. Even 
thus armed, they were bitten by the dogs, torn by the dogs. It 
is difficult to travel in La lha.’'* 

Rad ha was part of the territory ruled over by the Mauryan 
Emperors, and was subsequently included in the empire of the 
Imperial Guptas, of Sasauka and of Harshavardhaua. After the 
dismemberment of llarsha’s empire there is no light ofc its 
history for 2$ centuries, but in the IiUh ceutui^ A. D. it 
evidently was inoluded in tho Pa la kingdom, and formed part of 
it until tho middle of tho 12th century, when the overlordship 
passed to the Sena kings. That Birbhum acknowledged their 
sway is apparent from tho fact that Jayadeva, tho composer of the 
famoua lyrio Oita Qocinda, who waa a poet at the •ooujt of 
Lakahmana Sena in the latter half of the 12th oentury, was born 


•M. M. Chakimvartl, Jfottt on lit Otograpiy of Old Bngal, J. A. 8. B. 
OW6), pp. MS-86. * 
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and lived for some time at Kenduli on tho Ajai river in this 
district.* Regarding this poem Mr. R. C. Dutt writes as follows 
in The Literature of Bengal : “ Centuries have rolled away,' and 
the fame of Jaysdeva remains undiminished; and will ooutinue to 
remain so long as the Sanskrit language is not forgotten. . . . 
Tho Bengali was no doubt the spoken tongue of Bengal at the 
time of Jayadova, as it is now. But the learned and tho elite 
still considered the Sanskrit tongue as their noble heritage, and 
authors vied with each other in writing in this languago. All 
learned works, therefore, all speeches in court, all traditional 
and genealogical fables, were comjiosed and recited in Sanskrit. 
Learned Brahmans earned ou their investigations in this learned 
language, and poets, desirous of ingratiating themselves with 
kings, composed and pronounced stiff artificial poetry in a dead 
language. All attempts in a foreign tongue or in a dead tongue 
must necessarily be feeble; and thus, with the single exception 
of Joyadeva’s works, all compositions of the 12th ceutury have 
been forgotten, and deservedly forgotten. The Gita Gocimla, 
however, is an exception and a noble exception.” 

In the 13th century A. D. the district passed under the rule 
of the Muhammadans, and according to some authorities, Lakhanor 
(or Lakhnur), an important frontier post of ho MusalmSu territory, 
lay within its limits. From tho I'aOnkat-i-Nasiri we learn that 
GhiSs-ud-din Iwaz (1211*2(5) caused on embankment to be built 
from Lokhnauti (Gaur) to Devikot in Dinijpur on one side and 
to Lakhanor ou the other, a ten days’ march, because in the rains 
the whole oountry was inundated and it was impossible to move 
across the numerous swamps and morasses. Stewart identifies 
Lakhanor with Xagar, while Professor Blochmann suggests that 
it may be Lakrakund near Dubrijpur, both places in this district; 
but neither theory is quite satisfactory, as Lakhanor lay in low 
marshy oountry liable to be flooded, whereas both N&gar and 
Lakraknnd are situated on high rooky ground, in which an 
embanked road would not have been necessary,t 

For magy centuries the control of the Muhammadans over the 
western part of the district appears to have been merely nominal, 
and the country was left under the rule of Hindu chiefs, called 
B]x IUjfts. A n interesting account of this portion of the district 

•B. C ifctt, literature of Bengal (1805), pp. 1243; M. M. Cb.krmrti. 
SM&rtt Literature of Stef at dering tie Seea rule, 3. A. S. U, (1006), pp. 

16649. , . 

t C. Btcwsrt, Bietorp ef Beef ml (1847), p. 38 j H. Blochmum, Oaetritedme 
ta tie Oeegrapij/ and Bietorp of Beef el, 3. A. 8. B. (167S), pp. 211-13, SW-28j 
jf. 1C, Chskiwuti, Du feted or doebtful eeeete ie tie iielorp gf Beegal, 3. A, 
8. B. (1906), pp. 15848. 
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it given in the Brahmin da section of the Bhamhmt Purina, 
a work probably composed in the 15th or 16th oentury. “ Nfiri- 
kbanAa is a district abounding in thickets. It liee west of the 
Bhigirathi, north of the Dwarikeswari river. It extends along 
the Pinohakuta hills on its west, and approaches Kikata on 
the north. The forests are very extensive, chiefly of suJchota, 
arjuua, and til trees, with a plentiful addition of brushwood. 

The district is oelebrated for the shrine of Baidyaukth. The deity 
is worshipped by people from all quarters, and is the source of 
evory good in the present age. In the division of Virabhumi the 
no less eminent form of the same divinity, named Bakreswara, 
is presont in the world. Three-fourths of the district are jungle; 
the remaining fourth is cultivated. The soil of a small part of 
it is very fertile; but far the greater portion is saline and 
unproductive. There is no want of water, and numerous small 
streams run through the forest; the principal of these is the 
Ajaya. In many places there are iron mines. The people are 
in general small, black, and of immoral propensities and ignorant 
of religious duties; a few only are attached to the name of 
Vishnu. They are dexterous bowmen and industrious cultivator*. 

In that part of the district called Viradesa is the city of Nagaia; 
also Sipulya, and other towns.” From this account it appears 
that Nagar was the head-quarters of the Hindu rulers, and that 
the country was known as Viradesa or Vu sbhumi, the modem 
Birbhiim. 

The eastern portion near the Bhkgiratlu river was, however, 
subject to the Musalm&ns; and evideuoe of their possession is 
found in an old Bkdshkhi road, which rau from Lakhnauti to 
Mangalkot (just across the south-eastern border) and thenoe to 
Baldwin and Sitgion. Traces of this road, which is known 
locally as the Oaur-Bidshihi road, can still be seen in the south¬ 
eastern extremity of tho district, and near it an Axahio inscription 
has been found referring to the digging of a well by King Husain 
Shkhin 922 H. (1516 AD.).* t 

From the rent-roll of Todar Mai, which shows the te*itoiy held mcsha* 
by the Muhammadans during the period of Afghkn supremacy Bn *- 
(1546-73), it is dear that by the middle of the 16th oentury the 
district had been brought entirely under their rule. This exten¬ 
sion of their power was apparently due to the foot tljat, before 
and after the time of fiber Shih, Muhammadan j&gudin |wd 
bean settled in the distriot as a standing militia to pvoteot it 
against the inroads of the wild tribes of Jharkhand, Ghoti 


J. A. 8. B, 1861. p. 890. 
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Nagpur.* Under Akbar the district as now constituted was 
divided among three Sarkan, vis., a northern section in Audumbar, 
a oentral-eastem section in Sliarifftbad, and the rest of the district 
in Mandar&n. The Snrkar last named included pnryaim Bir- 
bhum and Nagar, the last of which had a large revenue 
(4,025,020 damn or its, 1,00,040) and evidently hod an extensive 
area. In Sarkar Audumbar one mrha/ with a considerable 
revenue was called Mudesar, which is suspected to be a corruption 
of Mayfireswur, a place on the bank of the Mor river with a 
well-known temple. 

During the struggles of the Mughals and Afghans for supre¬ 
macy in Bengal, the old Badshahi road must have witnessed 
many a strange scene. Over it Dafid Khan fled to Orissa in 
1574 A.D. hotly pursued by Todar Mai, who first won fame as 
a general and then enhanced it by his skill as a financier. On 
the death of Akbar’s Viceroy, Manim Khan, in 1575, Baud Khan 
again marched over it in triumph to the Bengal cupitul, Tanda, 
and next year the shattered remnants of his army retreated aloug 
it to the south During the great military revolt the district was 
lost to Akbar, and several years passed before it could be recon¬ 
quered. At length, in 1 <;<>(>. its fate was decided bv a momentous 
battle fought within its borders between the Mughals and the 
Afghans. During the temporary absence of the Viceroy M&n 
Singh, the Afghans had risen under Usman Khan, defeated the 
imperial forces, and occupied the greater portion of Bengal. Man 
Singh hastened back, defeated them at Shorpur At&i in the east 
of this district, and forced thorn to retire precipitately to Orissa. 
Nearly a quarter of a century later (1024) I’riuco Khurram, after¬ 
wards the Emperor Shall Jahau, in his revolt against his father, 
marched over tho Budshahi road towards Bajmuhal, driving the 
weak forces of tho Bengal Naw&b before him, and a year later he 
retired hurriedly along it on his way to the Deccan. 

After this the Biidshahi road does not appear to have been a 
highway for contending armies until the revolt of Subha Singh 
and Bahifls Shah in 1096, when the rebel army hurried Weirt 
Bengal from Midnapore to B&jmah&l. Dofcated at Bhagwingoli, 
Bahim Shah fled to Burdw.tn, while the now Vioeroy, Prinoe 
Azim-us-Shan, moved slowly over this road from Bijmah&l to 
Burdwan jbeing joined en route by the various samlndira and 
Faujdin. *On the outskirts of Burdwan, he met the forces of 
BaMmShah, who was defeated and killed; and with his death 
the revolt came to an end. 

„* H.'Bloehmsno, CoutrUutiom to tkt Qootjrophy and BUtorp of Btnjol, 

A. 8. B., 1878, p, 222-3. 
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The land now had peaoe until the Mar&thft invasions began icaiItha 
in 1741, after which it was frequently raided by the Marathas * 1IM - 
durirffc their marches to and from Bengal. At one time the 
whole of Birbhum appears to have been held by them with the 
rest of the country west of the Ganges from RajmahSl on the 
north to Midnapore ou the south ; while only Murskidabad and 
the country oast and north i f the Ganges remained in the posses¬ 
sion of All Vardi Klau.* “ The Marathas,” writes Sir W. W. 

Hunter, “fell with their heaviest weight upon the border prin¬ 
cipalities of Birbhiim and Bishnupur. Tribute, free quarters, 
forced services, exactions of a hundred sorts, reduoed the once 
powerful frontier houses to poverty ; and their tenantry fled 
from u country in which the peasant had become a mere machine 
for growing food for the soldier. Burdwan not only lay farther 
inland, but its marshy and river-intersected surface afforded a 
loss tempting field for cavalry, and a better shelter for the people. 

The Marathas spent their energy in plundering the intervening 
frontier tracts of Birbhum and Bishnupur, where the dry soil 
uod fine undulating surface afforded precisely the riding-ground 
which their cavalry loved. There they could harry the villages 
exhaustively and in detail, by mean-' of small parties.” f 

At this time the district was held by a line of Pathan chiefs. Th* Ba- 
who, like the chiefs of Bishnupur in the Bankura district, were maarTcH 
practically independent. The head of the family at the beginning 
of the century wus Asad-ulla Khan (1 ti!»7-l7It*), whose power is 
amply acknowledged by the Muhammadan historians. “ The 
samiudirs of Birbhum and Bishnupur,” says the liit/nt'i-t-Safdlin, 

“ being protected by dense forests, mountains and hills, did not 
personally appear before the Xawah, but deputed instead their 
agents to carry on transactions ou their behalf, and through them 
used to pay in the usual tributes, presents and gifts. In consi¬ 
deration of the fact that Asad-ulla, zamindar of Birbhiim, was a 
pious and saintly person and had bestowed half of his property as 
madntU-mdith grants on learned, pious and saintly persons, and hid 
fixed daily doles of charity for the poor and the indigent, Ae Khan 
refrained from molesting him." Stewart, again writing from 
Mnhammadau records, says .-—“The zamind&r of Birbhum was a 
popular and virtuous character, named Asad Ulla, an Afghan 
Chief, who, with his followers, undertook to defend this^emtory 
against the wild mountaineers of Jaronnd. This person dediostqd 
half bts inoome to oharitable purposes, either in supporting the 
religious aud learned, or in relieving the distresses of the poor 

• I, 894-96, 419. * 

t Statistics! Acooont of Bongs), IV 19. 
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and needy. He wae besides attentive to all the duties ol his 
religion and deviated not from the ordinances ol the law. To 
have attacked suoh a character would have exposed the Nawub to 
great opprobrium, and would have incited against him the popular 
clamour, and possibly would have injured him in the adeem 
of every devout Musalman. . . These two zamindars (of Birbhum 
and Bishnupur) having refused the summons to attend the oourt 
o! Mumhidabad, were permitted to remain on their own estates 
on condition of regularly remitting their assessment through an 
agent stationed at Murshid&bid." 

Asad-ulla Kbau was succeeded by his sou Badi-ul-Zam&n 
Kh&n, who, like his father, refused to attend the oourt at Murshi- 
dubad, and rose in rebellion in 1737-3K The rebellion wae 
quickly quelled, and he was punished by having to pay an 
increased revenue of 3 lakhs.* In spite of this check, the power 
of the Ritja steadily increased. Aooording to the 8at'-ui- 
Mnt&khann :—“ Among the zamindars in the kingdom of Bengal 
none was so near neighbour to the city of Murshidabld, its capital, 
as the Rajs of Birbhum, and none so powerful, whether by the 
number of his troops or by his personal character for bravery. 
He likewise piqued himself upon a sense of honour and a delioacy 
of sentiments, qualifications very extraordinary in a samind&r . . . 
The zamindar, Badi-ul-Zaman Kh&n, who went by the name of 
Diwanji, had always been in his youth, as he was now even in his 
riper years, extremely addioted to his ease and to his pleasures; 
and it was to enjoy himself he had left the management of his 
dominions to All Naki Kh&n, the most oapable of his sons, his 
whole ambition being to pass his days in quiet and enjoyment. 
Bat this hopefal son of his dying in the flower of his age, the 
father, who was already disgusted with the world, and deeply 
affected by the total ruin that had befallen Alt Vardi Khin's 
family, to which he was extremely attached, put on a fakir's garb 
and placing at the head of his dominions Asad Zamfin Kh&n, 
anfther son of his, but born to him from his K&nl or 1’rinoces, he 
retired age in out of the tumult of affairs and seemed pleased with 
nothing but the conversation of fakirs, and with retirement uid 
tranquillity.”! The family ehroniclee confirm this aoooont by 
stating that Badi-ul-Zam&n abdicated in favour of his third ion 
Asad-ul-Zaman Kh&n. 

Under' Asad-ul-ZamSn the fortunes of the house were at the 
smith, for he was recognized as one of the moat powerful prinoes 


* Stewards Biitory of p. 869. 

t Ha& til BvUHariit, 11, *94-94. 
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ol Bengal. Lord Olive, indeed, writing to the Select Committee 
a few days before the battle of Plassey, mentions the Biji of 
Birbhum with the Wazir of Delhi and the M powers 

with whom an allianoe might be made.* At that battle 8irAj- 
ud-daula was assisted by a small party of 40 or 50 Frenchmen 
commanded by Monsieur St. Fraia, formerly one of the Connoil 
at Ohanderuagore, with some artillery. After the battle St. Frais 
and his little band retreated to TjBirbhum, where they were 
allowed to romaiu unmolested a ndi 4j |e joined by many of their 
oountrymen, who had either esoaped from the French factories 
or from their nominal confinement in Calcutta, where not a few 
had broken their parole. In December 1757 the lisja, on hear¬ 
ing that the English troops had taken the field, became alarmed 
on his own aoconut, in consequence of the protection he bad 
given to the French. He therefore sent out several bodies of 
troops to surround and seize them, bat they got warning of his 
intentions and the greater portion oontrived to escape; twenty- 
four, however, were made prisoners and sent to Calcutta.f 

Three years later the iUjii took up arms against the British, 
having,.with other powerful zamindare, Bent an invitation to the 
Emperor Shah Alam to enter the Province and promised to join his 
standard. In April 1700 the Emperor's force advanced into the 
district, closely pursued by the Xawab’s son Mir&n and Major 
Cailiaud. Instead, however, of following tho original plan and 
marching r id Nagar and Suri to Murshidabad, which was unpro¬ 
tected, Shah Alam marched south-east by Lakrakund towards 
Burdwin to meet the Xawab’s army. When, however, he was 
within reach of the Xawab's army, ho hesitated to attack ; and in 
the meantime Cailiaud and Miran effected a j auction with his 
enemies at Mangolkot. Shah Alam then retreated, finding tint 
he had lost the chance of surprising Murshidubad and was onabie 
to withstand the English troops.7 

At the end of the year, the Emperor having left the Provinoe, 
the English and the XawAb proceeded against the B&jtf of 
Blrbhum, one body advancing under Captain Whyte frdln Midaa- 
pow, while Mir K&sim All KhSn and his Armenian general 
Qhnrghin KhSn marched from MurahidibAd with a considerable 
foroe, supported by a detachment under Major Yorke. Asad 
Zam&n Khan deputed the government of his territory to his 
father as Dlw&n, and taking the field with 5,000 hone ond»20,^00 
foot, intronohed himself in a difficult part of the country near 

•C. E. Httl, Bnyalin I7M-87, Vol. I, p. cievil, and Vol. II, p. SIS. 
t Brooms’* Butory yf lit Bngal Amy, pp. 181,192. 
t Broom*’* Binary af Hi Bngal Amy, pp. 292-94, 
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Kherwah. Hi* position being s strong one, Major Yorke direc¬ 
ted Captain Whyte to take a oirouitous route to the north-eaat and 
fall upon the rear of the Blrhhum troops, while he engaged fheir 
attention in front with his own and the Nawftb's troops. This 
duty Captain Whyte executed with snoh celerity, that he oom- 
1 detely surprise! the enemy, who, confident of the strength of 
their po.-ition, never anticipated the possibility of any attack in 
the rear, and were ignorant of the approach of the British troops 
until they found them in the centre of their camp. They were 
seized with panic and thrown into confusion ; and the sound of 
the firing serving as a signal for Captain Yorke, he advanced with 
his detachment, followed at some distance by Mir Kasim Khin’s 
troops, and earned the lines without dilficnlty. The enemy were 
completely defeated and lied in all directions after suffering 
very heavy loss. This vh-fory effectually broke the power of the 
Blrhhum Raja, whose territory, as Well os that of Burdwkn, was 
speedily subdued and pacified.* 

F.iBiT The early period of British administration was a time of trouble 

ksitish f or Dirl'limnC In 1770, five years after the grant of the Diwftni 

SOVIKIS- . ,, , r , , , 

Ts.Tiiy. to the hast India Company, it was devastated hy fanuhe, the 
severity of which is apparent from the report submitted in 
February 1771 by Mr. Higginson, .Supervisor of Birhhum. Writ¬ 
ing of the eastern /nn/nm, which were most afflicted, he said :— 
“Truly concerned am I to acquaint you that the liad effects of the 
last famine appear in these places layond description dreadful. 
Many hundreds of villages are entirely depopulated; and even 
in large towns there are not n fourth part of the houses inhabited. 
For want of ryots to cultivate the ground, there are immense 
tracts of a fine open country which remain wholly waste and 
unimproved.’’ He begged that the Council would allow him to 
suspend t ho colled ion of arrears of revenue from “ the remaining 
poor ryots, who have so considerably suffered from the late 
famine, that by far the greatest part of them arc rendered 
utteBly incapable of paying them. By obliging them to sell 
their cattl^and ufensils for agriculture, a small portion might be 
reoovere!; but tliis would certainly bo the means of their 
deserting tho provinoe, and preventing the cultivation for next 
year, which would be much more fatal to the revonue of the 

• Urmmir « Hut cm «//*» Bngal Army, jjj.. 81!'.M, Bairol. UdsHario, II, 
SSoM. 

t Tki* arcouot of Karly Britfih AitmtutetniOon ia ei'rarttfd in a condeoatd form 
{tom 8jfW. W. Ilonter’a Annmlt of Murat Seagal, with aonw addltiona true 
Mr. I. 0/Drake-Brakman’a Hottt on tko Part* AdmiamtraHo* of tio ZHdrid 
%f BtrtUm ( 1898 ;. 
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oonntry than the whole loss of the balances.” The Council 
replied“ Though we can by no means recede from the 
demands for moftissil balances due from your districts, yet we 
cannot but agree with you in the propriety of suspending them 
for the present, as continuing to harass the ryots for them 
at the present season would be attended with prejudice to 
the ensuing year’s cultivation nnd collection. Should the 
approaching year, however, prove a prosperous one, we flatter 
ourselves an adjustment might Is- made for the recovery of those 
balances; and it is an objeit we must recommend to your atten¬ 
tion in that event.” 

If took the district a longtime to recover from the famine 
In 1771-72 it was reported that only 1.■’»<•() villages were left, 
whereas in 17f>'» there had been nearly C,U'*o. Much of the 
cultivated laud had relapsed into jungle, through whith, in 1780, 
a small body of sepoys could with difficulty force their way. 
“For 120 miles," say.-a contemporary new.-paja-r correspondent, 
“ they marched through an extensive wood, all the way a perfect, 
wilderness; sometimes u small village presented itself in the midst 
of these jungle-, with a little cultivated ground around it, hardly 
sufficient to cm amp the two battalions. These woods abound 
with tigers and bear.-, which infested the tamp every night.” 
Distress nnd dost it tit ion drove the jeople to nets of lawlessness 
and violence, in which disbanded soldiers lent a willing hand, 
bands of daeoits gathering along the western borders and in 
the jungles across the Ajai. In May 17 s 0. the Collector of 
Murshidabad, ut the extremity of whose jurisdiction Bjrbhiim lay, 
formally declared the civil authorities “ destitute of any force 
capable of making head against such an armed multitude," and 
petitioned for troops to net against band.- of plunderers four 
hundred strong. A month later, the daeoits had grown to 
“near a thousand people,” and were preparing for an organized 
invasion of the low lands. Next year (17S<; i they had firmly 
established themselves in Birbhfim, and occupied strong por¬ 
tions with permanent camps. The Raja was unable ‘To take 
any effective measures against them; the public revenues were 
intercepted on the way to the treasury; and the commercial 
operations of the Company within the district brought to a 
standstill, many factories being abandoned. It was c|c«r that 
the system under which both Blrbhiim and Bishnupui* (the 
eastern portion of the Btnkuri district) wore administered from 
Murshidabad could continue no longer, and that the anarchy 
prevailing demanded the presence of a responsible officer on the 
spot. Accordingly, in November 1786, a British civil offioer, 
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Mr. G. R. Foley, was deputed to Birbhfim with orders to support 
the IUj& against the marauders. 

Nest year Lord Cornwallis determined to unite Blrbhum and 
Bislinupur into n compart British district ; and in March 1787 a 
notification was issued in the' Cnkutl-i Go:<tt, to the effect that 
Mr. I’ye was “ confirmed Collector of Bishenpore in addition to 
Beerbhoom heretofore superintended bv ft. H. Foley, Esq" 
Mr. Bye’s tenure of office was brief, for ho left the district in 
1787 ; but even in this short time some towns in Bishnupur were 
sacked by banditti. IIis successor was Mr. Sherburne, during 
whose administration of a year and-a-lmlf the head-quarters of 
the united district were transferred from Bislmupur to Snri. 
Short, however, as was his term of office, “the two frontier 
principalities had," according to Sir William Hunter, "passed 
from the condition of military fe-fs into that of a regular British 
district administered by a < 'olleetor and covenanted assistants, 
defended by the Company’s troops, studded with fortified 
factories, intersected hy a new military r 'ad and jiossessing daily 
communication with the seat of Government in Calcutta." 
Towards the close of 17«s Mr. Sherburne was removed 
under suspicion of corrupt dealings, and Mr.Christopher Keating 
assumed charge of the district. For some time after bis 
appointment a considerable armed force had to lie maintained 
for tho repression of the bands of dacoits along the western 
frontior, and under the title of Collector he discharged the 
functions of a commander-in-chief and civil governor within 
his jurisdiction. At the beginning of each cold weather when 
the gTeat harvest of the year approached, he furnished the 
officer at the head of his troops with a list of passes which 
the sepoys were to defend until the robber Linds should retire 
into quarters for tho next rainy season. On a proposal being 
made to reduce tho strength of his force, he plainly stated that he 
would not in that oaso bo responsible for holding the district. 

* Mr. Keating had not held his j>ost two months Wore ho 
found feimself compelled to call out the troops against a baud of 
marauders, five hundred strong, who hail made a descent on a 
market town within two hours’ ride of Hurl, and murdered or 
frightened away the inhabitants ‘ of between thirty and forty 
villages.’ c In February 178!) the hill mon broke through tho oor- 
don df outposts en maw, and spread ‘ their depredations through 
the interior villages of the district.’ The outposts were hastily 
recalled from the frontier passes, and a militia was levied to act 
with "the regulars against the banditti, who were sacking the 
country towns ‘ in parties of three and four hundred men, well 
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found in am*.’ Eventually it wo* found necessary to direct the 
Collectors of several neighbouring districts to unite their forces; 
a battle was fought, and the marauders were driven back. 

In Juno 17^<) Ilambazar, tho chief manufacturing town of 
Blrbhfim, was sacked in oj>eu daylight. Next month Mr. Keat¬ 
ing rejwrted to Government that the marauders having crossed 
the Ajui “ in a large party armed with hi hr am and matchlocks ” 
had established themselves in Birbhum, and that their reduction 
would simply be a ipiestion of military force. Tlie rainy season 
then intervened, and the robber bands retired to their strongholds. 
I'uring the interval Mr. Keat'iig elaborated a plan of outposts 
held by troops along the ]irimi]inl tjh<U* or passes to check 
their inroads, By November the six most important passes 
were occupied, a detachment was posted at Bishnupnr, and 
another was stationed at Ilambarar to prevent dacoits from 
crossing the river. The posts, however, were forced, and to all 
appearance (lie district was no safer than when Mr. Keating took 
over charge. The military, harassed by night marches, and 
scattered ulsuit in small bands, were unable to cope with the 
dacoits or even to protwt the principal towns. On the 25th 
Novemlier IT*!* the Commanding Officer reported that only four 
nieu remained to guard the Government otiices at Sur) ; and a few 
weeks later lie declared himself unable to furnish an escort suffi¬ 
cient to ensure the safety of u treasure party through the district. 
On the 5th June IT'.'O. It&jmigar fell into the hands of the 
banditti, and an oxpress was sent to summon the detachments 
from Bishnupur by forced marches to the rescue of Birbhum. 
After tliis, the outposts, strengthened by reinforcements, were 
maintained intact ; and tlie banditti, unable to find an entrance, 
made a detour southwards, and massed themselves on the south of 
the Ajai. There tlie inhabitants joined heartily with the Govern¬ 
ment against the common enemy, and the destruction of the 
robber hordes of Birbhum was accomplished. 

The state of desolation and misery to which t he, country 
was reduced by those years of tumult, may be inferred from the 
following extract from a letter written by Mr. Keating in 
Juno 1792. 1 Birbhum,* he wrote, ‘ is surrounded on the south¬ 
west and west by tlie great western jungle, which has long pro¬ 
tected from the vigilance of justice numerous gangs of dacoits 
who there take refuge and commit their depredations on tHto 
neighbouring defenoeless cultivators. Towns onoe populous are 
now deserted ; the manufactures are decayed; and where com¬ 
merce flourished, only a few poor and wretched hovels are semi 
These pernicious effects are visible along the whole course of tin 
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Ajai, particularly in tho (loony of ESmbaxar, and the almost com¬ 
plete desertion of the once largo trading town of Lakraknnda. 
When these places on the frontier became, from their povorty, 
no longer an object to the dneoits, their depredations wore ex¬ 
tended into the heart of the (listriot; aud towns have been plun¬ 
dered and people murdered within two k * u.e., four miles) of 
the Collector's house by banditti amounting to upwards of threo 
thousand men.’ 

The desolation of the district was accentuated by the ravages 
of wild boasts. The early records show thut the clearings of the 
iron-smelters in the forest w, re deserted ; the charcoal-burners 
driven from their occupation by wild blasts; many factories 
abandoned; tho cattle trade at a standstill; and the halting 
places, where herds used to rest and graze on tlo-ir way to the 
plains, written down us waste. The records also frequently speak 
of the mail bags being carried <>tf by wild beasts, and after 
fruitless injunctions to Mie land-holder- to <lear the Wrests. Lord 
Cornwallis wus at length compelled to san<'hm a public grant to 
keep open a new military road that paasisl through Birbhfim. 
The ravages of wild elephants wore on a larger scuba and their 
extermination formed one of tin* most important duties of the 
Collector. In 1 Tito it was reported thut in two i"ir : /ana *. f»f> 
villages * had all been destroyed and gon- t» juugba caused by 
the depredations of the wiid elephants’ and an "Iti'ial return 
Stated that forty market towns hiul Wen deserted frem the same 
cause. The Ksj& of Birbhfim petitioned th<* Company to use its 
influence with the Nawah of Bengal to procure the loan <>f the 
Viceregal stud of tume elephants in order to catch the wild ones. 
This assistance not being obtained, the lUji formally applied for 
a reduction of revenue, in consequence of the district being 
depopulated by wild elephants. The claim was said to be just by 
the Collector, who reported in IT'Jl “ I had ocular proof on my 
journey to Deoghur, marks of their ravages remaining. The 
poor timid native ties bis oot in a tree, to which he retires when 
the elephants approach and silently views the destruction of his 
oottage and all the profits of his labour. I saw some of these 
retreats in my journey, and had the cause o{ them explained. In 
Belpatta very few inhabitants remained, and the saniindAr’s fears 
for the neighbouring /iiirgona* will certainly be realised in tho 
soared of a few years, if some method is not fallen on to extirpate 
those destructive animals.” 

In spite of tho raids of daooits and tho lapso of cultivation 
into jangle, European commercial enterprise was busy in the dis¬ 
trict. The Esst Indin Company had s monopoly of the silk 
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industry, and carried on its trade by moans of a Commercial 
Resident. This trade was on u large scale, the sum spent on the 
mercantile investment, in tho district during the latter years of 
the 18th century varying from f j to OJ lakhs; at times the 
Collector was unable to meet the heavy drafts by the Resident on 
tho treasury. The weavers worked upon a system of advances, 
every head of a family in a Company's village having an aocount 
at the factory, which lie attended once a year for the purpose of 
seeing his account made up, and the value of the goods which he 
had delivered from time to time set olf against the sums he had 
received. The balance was then struck, a new advance generally 
given, and the account rc-opeued for the ensuing year. Tho 
interests of the weavers were zealously guarded by the Resident, 
who brought to the notice ( .f the Collector or the Government any 
matter he considered prejudicial to tho Company's trade. In 
1789, for instance, a military guard was sent to Ilambazar to 
proteit the weavers from daioits, and shortly afterwards the 
Governor-General, on the representation of the Resident, ordered 
a zamindar, iu whose estate there had b-on a robbery of goods 
belonging to the Company, to produce either the robbers or the 
goods; otherwise, a portion of his lauds would be sold and the 
price of the stolen projairty realized from the proceeds. 

The first Commercial Resident of Btrbhiim was Mr. John 
Cheap, who came to India as a member of the Bengal Civil Service 
in 1782 and held the post of Resident for 41 years. He lived 
chiefly at Stirul, Jo miles from Stiri, where his rosidenoe con¬ 
sisted of a pile of buildings surrounded by artificial tanks and 
spacious gardens, encircled by a strong wall, which gave the plaoe 
a look of a fortress rather than of a private dwelling. Such, in 
fact, it was, for sejwys were posted at Surul to guard tho faotoiy. 
Here Mr. Cheap held an unofficial court, the villagers referring 
their disputes to his arbitration. “Little parties arrived every 
morning—one bearing a wild beast, and expecting the reward; 
another guarding a eajitured daeoit; a third to request protection 
against a threatened attack ou their village ; a fourth to procure 
the adjustment of some dispute about their water-courses or land¬ 
marks. In such matters the law gave Mr. Cheap no power ; but 
in the absence of efficient courts, public opinion had aooorded 
jurisdiction to any influential person who chose to assurn 0 it, and 
the Commercial Resident’s decision was speedy, inexpensive and 
usually just.” 

Besides being the medium for investing the Company’s 
money, Mr. Cheap was a great merchant and manufacturer 
on his own account. He introduced the cultivation of indigo 
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into tho district, improved the manufacture of sugar by means 
of apparatus brought out from Europe, and established a 
mercantile house, which nourished till about 40 years ago and 
whose brand till then bore his initials. To Mr. Cheap also the 
district was indebted fur the only good roads it possessed at tho 
beginning of the lbth century, viz., the roads passing from Suri, 
through (Sunil, to Burdwan ; from fciur.d to (iamitia ; and from 
t'urul to Kst wa. lie died at Ganutia in I s 2^ at the age of 02, 
and was buried in the old factory grounds at that place. lie was 
known us “Cheap tho Magnificent " and has been immortalised 
by Sir William Hunter in the Annuls of liurnl Jitngul, “The 
whole industrial classes were in his pay. and in his jiersou 
Government apjieurcd in its most ls-uign us|h<cI. A bmg unpaid 
retinue followed him from one faC ry to another, and as the 
procession detiled throughout the hamlets, mothers livid aloft their 
children to catch a sight of hi* palan piin, while tlio elders 1 towed 
low lx-fore the providence iroiu wlnon they derived their daily 
breath Happy was the infant on whom his shallow fell." 

Besides the f omnn-reiul llesident, who wits a salarietl officer 
oi the Company, there was a Commercial Agent, who worked 
with his own capital, supplying silk to the Company at fixed 
rates. The first Agent was a Frenchman named Fnidnird, who 
had been suit out by the Court of Hiroctors in 1T S 2 t<> tx> 
Superintendent «.f the Company's Silk Works. In <-m*v|Uenoi> 
of a reduction in tho investment, his services were di*|»n*i<d with, 
and ho wa» permit(e<l to i-reot a silk filature on his own account 
at GanutiS on the river Mor. IJe purchased tin* buildings then* 
in 17Ho from a Mr. Edward Hay for Its. 20,000, l*'iug allowed 
by Government to hold his lands as a putkd'hi nin/at, and two 
years later was taken into the Company's employ as Commercial 
Agent.* Frushard from the very first hail a hard struggle to 
maintain liis position. Six month after his purchase ol the loose 
and buildings there was a Hood, which in one day Hwept away a 
ntimber of huts which had coat him lis. 15,000 to erect and put 
him to a further expense in constructing embankments. Ile found 
the Company's local officers gave him little or no help, but threw 
obstructions in his way os a private merchant or “adventurer.” 
The nativot charged him the highest prices for everything, and 
the Company allowed him tho smallest. 

* A sanguine, irascible man, a novice in dealing with the 
agricultural classes, hut full of energy, and firmly believing that 

• E. O. Drake-Brock Ban. Sot* on On Earl) AimimttrMitm of lit JMrict 
(J Bvrhkkm. 
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a fortune was to k* mode in a few years, Frushard entered into 
engagements without calculating the cost and lived a laborious 
life with small profit. In the first place ho paid a great deal too 
much for his laud. Jungle lauds, such as those he held, then let 
for 12 anuas an acre, but the Raj 5 of Birbhiira, having a monopoly 
of almost the whole land in the district, managed to obtain 
Its. 3-4 an acre from him. Frushard soon fell into arrears, and 
the Rajs complained to the Collector, putting forward Frushard's 
non-payment of his rent as an excuse for his own arrears of land 
revenue. The Collector found himself powerless to touch the 
defaulting Frushard. lie oould not distrain the factory lands 
or take out execution against its stock-in-trade, for such a 
stop would interfere with the regular supply of the silk invest¬ 
ment. lie feared to take any step that would bring down on 
his own head the wrath of the Board of Trade, and jtoured forth 
his complaints to the Board of Revenue, lie stated that, while 
the factory property was thus protected from attachment, the 
adventurer secured his person from arrest by living beyoud 
his juriadietiou, and that, in short, be bad no means of reaching 
‘ that puiLinht i nly it’ Mr. Frushard. Nor was the latter less 
clamorous. Ills ease even reached the Court of Directors, and 
Lord Cornwallis wrote of him as deserving special indulgence. 
The burden of all his petitions was that Government should use 
its intluoucc with the Raja to procure a remission of rent. At 
length, in 1700, ho declared himself wearied out, and made a 
final appeal for relief. He had taken the land, ho said, at 
an exorbitant rent ; to this rent he Imd added the interest on 
the oapital expended in reelaiming the land from jungle ; he 
had suffered heavy losses from floods ; his filature had been 
at work during four yours, but it had not begun to pay. In 
the past year (17*!); he hud indeed cleared the paltry sum of 
11s. 2,000 os a return for all his capital, but during the current 
year (1790; he would not Iw able to make both ends meet. 'In 
a word, although for these five years forbearing from any pfree 
of public resort, and living almost in retirement, bSre I am, 
after a ten years' abeonee from home, with no hope to return, 
and with barely the means to live.’ 

At longth, in 1791, Lord Cornwallis passed orders that all 
his past arroars should be remitted ; that for tho future his rent 
should be reduoed by nearly ouo-half; and that the CSollet^or 
should deduct whatever those sums came to from the land revenue 
payable by the IUji. Mr. Frushard, being thus relieved from 
the exorbitant rent ho had hastily agreed to, became a perma¬ 
nent resident in BIrbhum, and soon a very important one. A 
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pushing European with Its. 1,. 50,000 n year to spend on behalf 
of the Company, and as rnuoh more as Ills eredit could supply on 
his own account, and connected in a certain degree with the 
Government, lie acquired great influence among the jungle 
villages. In this uncared-for territory his presence made itself 
felt in spite of otlicial discouragement. lie became their Magis¬ 
trate and Judge, arrested robbers, fiood many u village from 
tigers, spread a ring of uiltivatiou and prosperity round the 
factory, and founded little tributary tihouivs. 

The researches ot Mr. K. G. Drahe-Br.H’kmati have thrown 
further light outlie history of Mr. Fruahurd and his venture, 
lie allows, thut, in 17’.11, at tic rvjUcH of tiovernment, the lUja 
gave him a lease for 12 years of 2,600 toy/i4< round his works at 
a rentul of Us. 1.700 a year. In l s <)o tin- rental was increased to 
1 U. d,411 a year, iu spite of his objections trial tic rent received 
by him after many years only amount' d to lis. 2,104, while his 
Works had i ost Its.'!o t imo and had been iu tie Company’s use 
without rent ever Icing paid by it. llis commissi-m amounted 
tolls. 12,000 a your, witch, aft -r paying the interest on his 
capital,only left him Its. 4,oijo ‘>r Jti. 4 ,ooo. Mr. Frushord 
died iu In.i”, and the factory was thou taken over by Mr. Cheap 
at a rent of Us. 4,416 from Government, which had purchased 
the estate at Calcutta for lis. 1-7,xoo at a sab- h-ld for arrears 
of revenue. On the d-ath of Mr. Cheap in 1*'* tin- estate was 
put in charge of Mr. Shakospoar, who ido l as <'omm- roial 
Resident until 1*36, when the manufacture of silk by Govern¬ 
ment ceased. 

Th« The French also engaged in trade iu lbrbiifim at an early 

Frenrb. period. A report submitted iu 17X1 by Mr. Smith, Resident 
at Sonimukhi (in the llaukur.i district), to the Comptroller of 
Aurangs, states as follows “Prior to the year 17b*, the French 
provided only through Gomastuhs. In that year Mon. Le 
Seigneur came into lSeerbhoom and obtained u few bigalus of 
grtmnd Irorn a Gliusseiu, who resides at Sujmur, named Aunund 
Ghuud. *Ou this sjiot he built a house, and termed it a factory ; 
where he hoisted the French o-dours, established guards, and 
made advances for Gurrahs through .Idol ells to the amount of 
Rs. 1,26,000 annually, entertaining at the same time Goiuastahs, 
who placed Mohussils on the weuvors, etc., and even pani^ted 
them, "exercising an authority equal to that invested in the 
Company’s agents, who were only superior in lrnving at that time 
the support of the revenue. Some time about the year 1774 he 
quitted the Aurung and never returned again. lie was the 
only French gentleman that ever resided in the Auru*§* and 
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from the period of his departure no advances have been made 
under sanction of the French name".* In 1777, however, 
we find that there was a French factory at Supur in charge 
of Mosers. Chaubon and Arrear. In that year they were 
ordered by Mr. Sherburne not to hoist the French flag, and 
Mr. Arbuthnot, the .Iasistunt Collector, was deputed to Supur to 
enforce the taking down of the Hag. Later, in 17!FJ, when notice 
of war between Kngland and France had been received, the 
Magistrate took “ paroles of honour from the two Frunchmon 
‘‘not to serve against Britain or undertake any fresh specula* 
tion. ' The Magistrate also took possession of “one mutilated 
house in Supur, which was French property.” This Frenoh 
factory wus afterwards put under Mr. Cheap on behalf of the 
authorities. 

Other Eur'peans were also endeavouring to exploit the Pnv * u 
, , , „ , , , 1 , merctan 

resources id tile district. Nmi" took leas.-s of the right to work 

iron, and as early as !7^7 We real of a Mr. Furquhar lioldiug the 
liohii Mahal at a lease of Ks. “>io a year. A fuller account of 
this indtLstry will L- f.mnd in Chapter VIII. Four more Euro¬ 
peans hail undertaken the manufacture of indigo, aud a fifth of 
sugar. Mr. Erskiuc had come to Birbhum in 17 s 7 with “a free 
merchant's covenant ” and -tarted the manufacture of indigo at 
Ilamliu/ar, while Mr. lYtcr-un, who had liecii s.ut from England 
in 17!*'.’ to extend the cultivation of sugar, had found suitable 
lands for the purpose in iiirbhiim.t 

The most interesting event in the subsequent history of Tns 
Birbhiim is the Santal rdicllion of IS-Vi, which broke out in the 
Santill I’urganas uiul spread to this district. In the beginning of uos. 
July 1S-V, the Sant ala moved across the border and sacked 
Falsa in the north of the district, but fell baek on the advance of 
a force of dim men of tile 7th Native Infantry, which advanced 
from Berhumpore, and next day defeated them at Malicshpur. 

By the doth July Mrityuujaypur aud Xarayaupur to the north¬ 
west of lUinpur Hat had been sacked, aud by tbc 2-lrd Ginpur 
and other villages had been destroyed. Further soutS the rebels 
overran the oouutry from tho Grand Trunk Uoad in BurdwAn, a 
few miles across the south-western boundary, to Saint hi A in the 
heart of tho district. Thu country was panic-stricken, and Suri 
at one time was threatened with an attack. Major Yin;»nt Jarvis, 
who was orderod up with his regiment from Barraekpor?, wa% on 
his arrival at BurdwAn, ordered by the Commissioner to push on 


* Banjal l’att and Prttnl, Vol. HI, No. 2, p, 366. 
t K. 0. Drake* Brockman, Notu an th» Early Admnulraliaa of BirbUm. 
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direct for Sari, ns it was in instant danger of attack. “ We 
marched,” ho wrote, “ for two days and a night, the rain pooling 
the whole way, and my men without any regular food. As we 
oame near to Suri, wo found panic in ovory village, The Hindus 
fairly lined the road, welcoming us with toars in their eyes, and 
pressing sweetmeats and parched rice upon ray exhausted sepoys. 
At Suri we found things, if possible, worse. Ouo offloor kept his 
horse saddlod day and night, the jail seemed to have been hastily 
fortified, and the bulk of the coin from the treasury was said, I 
know not with what truth, to be hid in a well.” On the western 
hordor parties of the 2nd, 37th and 30th rogimeuts were engaged 
at various places with the rebels, whom they defeated with severe 
loss; but the small detachments posted at distant places in a wide 
range of territory were unequal to the task set them. The rebels 
obtained possession of Nngar and Afsulpur, but after some further 
fighting were compelled to evacuate them and retire across the 
border to Kurarabad. 

Towards the end of July General Lloyd was placed in com¬ 
mand of the force employed against the Kant ala, and shortly 
afterwards Colonel Bird was appointed, with the rank of a 
Brigadier, to the sjiecial command of the troops in Birbhum and 
Binkura. All the troops available were burned up, and by 
the 17th August quiet was for a time restored to this purt of tho 
country. “ Tho villagers,” wrote the Magistrate of Birbhum on 
the 24th of August, “ have returned to their homes, and the 
husbandmeu arc engaged in the cultivation of their land as usoaL 
Tho ^antals are nowhere to be found, having retreated to a place 
some thirty miles off in another district" In this mouth a pro¬ 
clamation was issued promising that all rebuts who kid down 
their arms would be pardoned, exoept the leaders and those 
proved to have committed murder; but this offer was regarded as 
a confession of weakness and the flame of rebellion again biased 
np. By the end of September tho Magistrate of Birbhum 
reported that the whole country from (our miles west of Nagar up 
to Deoghat was in their hands; the dikt were stopped, the 
villagers had fled from their homes. One large body of Son tils 
was mi camped to the number of 5,000 to 7,000 at Tilabuni, 
six miles west of Suri, where they had dug tanks, strengthened 
their position by earthworks, and made preparations for celebrat¬ 
ing 4he Burg* Fuji. They were, it was reported, only waiting for 
another body at about 3,000 Santilsto join them before advancing 
to attack Sort, and had given notice of their in * 

characteristic way. “They sent ns in what is called in their 
language a dkt w or munve-TO., the twig of a ml tree with three 
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leaves on it, each leaf signifying a day that is to elapse before 
their arrival—a few days ago, which was brought by one of the 
Deoghar dtk runners, whom they seised and sent back for the 
purpose.” 

At length in November 1855 martial law was proclaimed, 
and a cordon of outposts, in some instances numbering twelve to 
fourteen thousand men, pushod back the Santals from the 
open country. In six weeks nothing remained but to sweep 
the jungle clear of stragglers, and before the end of the cold 
weather (1855-50) the rebels had tendered their submission.* 

After the cession of the Diwani to the East India Company Fosns- 
in 1765, Dirbhiim was administered from Murshid&b&d until 
1787. In that year in oonsoquenoe of tho unsettled state of the raicr. 
country, whioh required a separate administration, it was consti¬ 
tuted a district with Bishnupur (t.r., the eastern portion of 
BSnkura;, and this arrangement oontinued till 1793, when 
Bishnupur was transferred to the Buxdwin Collectorate. In 
1809 the Colloctonhip of Birbhflm was abolished, and the 
district was again administered from Murshid&bad, an Assistant 
Collector remaining in oharge at Suri. In 1820, Birbhum was 
reconstituted a separate district and restored to its former area, 
with the exception of a few estates which were transferred to the 
Jungle Mahals. After tho Santsl rebellion, the upland tracts to 
the west, which had been a rallying point of the rebels, were 
transferred to tho newly oouBtitutod district of the Santil Par- 
ganas, and in this way four pargana * and a part of a fifth were 
detached from Birbhum, viz., Sarath Deoghar, Pabbia, Kundahit 
Karay a, Muhammadabftd and pUt of Darin Mauleswar. In 
1872 the district consisted of tho following thanis, vis, (1) Surf, 

(2) Rijn agar (now sn outpost of Suri), (3) Dubrijpur, (4) Kaabi 
(now Bolpur), (5) Sikulipur, (6) Lsbpur, (7) Barwan, and (8) 

May tires war with a total area of 1,344 square miles. In 1879 
Barwan with an area of 108 square miles was transferred to 
Munhid&btd, while the thanas of B&mpur Hit and Nalhiti 
(including tho present th&na of Murarai) were transffirred from 
the Lllganj subdivision of that district to Birbhum. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the almost foriuit- esoosm 
ous manner in which tho rooords of early British rule in Birbhum 
have been preserved and discovered. The first discovery was 
made in 1864 by Sir W. W. Hunter, who described i4 as 
follows M Four years ago, in taking over charge of the District 

•This secant at the rebellim hee been compiled from the AmtU «/ Anal 
Mrnftl end sn eriids Tk* See <sJ SeteWra pshttthed is ths Csbatts Kevinr. 

VoL XXVI, ISM. 
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Treasury, I was struck with the appearance of an ancient press, 
which, from the state of its padlocks, seemed not to hare been 
opened for many years, and with whose content* none of lie 
native officials was acquainted. On being broken open it was 
found to contain the early records of tho district from within 
a year of the time that it passed directly under British rule. The 
volumes presented evory appearance of age and decay; their 
yellow stained margins were deeply eaten into by insects, their 
outer pages crumbled to pieces under the most tender handling, 
and of some the sole palpable remains were ehips of paper 
mingled with the granular dust that wliite-auts leave behind.” 
The noble use made of ‘ those neglected heaps ’ is apparent in tho 
Anna!* of Rural Bengal. The second discovery is described as 
follows in the EngUthman of 5th January 1H72. “A curious 
discovery of neglected and forgotten records has lately been mado 
by the Commissioner of the Burdw&n Division ; and, singularly 
enough, the troasuro has been unearthed in a Collect orate the 
records of which had already been searched by I)r. Hunter. 
"While inspecting the Collector’s office, Mr. Buckland found a 
number of old English manuscript books lying in an open rack 
in the clerk’s room, where they had boen exposed for an unknown 
period to the ravage* of time and white-ants, and undisturbed by 
any previous explorer, having by some accident been left out 
of the treasury almirahs. Among these, the most neglected, have 
been found what arc probably the oldest records of the Birbhum 
district; for Mr. Keating is mentioned in tho “ Httrul Annals ” 
as the first Collector of that district whose records survived, and 
here we have the correspondence of Messrs. Foley and Sher¬ 
burne, the former of whom was Collector in November 17#t>, two 
yean before Mr. Keating, and the latter in April 17ti7. Indeed, 
the correspondence contains a complete acoount of tho eighteen 
months’ administration of the latter officer, and furnishes a cine 
to the cause of his removal and subsequent trial. The lettan of 
Mr.‘Foley’s time are chiefly between that officer and the Board of 
Be venue. 'One of them is remarkable as presenting an early 
example of recourse to the sale of land for arrears of revenue, 
and showing that the step was most reluctantly taken. In 1787 
wild elephants were so numerous in Birbhum, that the whole 
district in danger of being overrun by them, and s hikirit 
wart sent for from Bylhet and Chittagong to aid in their 
capture.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Thk population of the district, as enumerated at each census. 0l0WTi 

is shown in the marginal table, 0 r rorv- 

1872.. . ... 851 235 f rom wtuok it will be apparent 

1891 . 7 <>j 254 that the district was decadent 

1901.. . .. 902,290 until 1891, and that in 29 years 

the number of its inhabitants has 
only increased by oI.imiO. The deoline between 1872 and 1891 
was due mainly to the ravages of fever, and especially of the 
epidemio known as Burdwan fever, which raged between 1872 
and 1881, the result being that the population fell off by nearly 
60,000. It continued its ravages during the earlier years of the 
next decade, specially in the south of the district ; and although 
there was an improvement during the following years, the census 
of 1891 showed a further decrease of nearly 4 per cent, in the 
population of the head-quarters subdivision. This decrease was 
due to the high mortality in the liolpur and S&kulipur thftnas, 
which adjoin the Ausgr&m thSna of BurdwSn, where the fever 
was still prevalent in 1891. The loss in the south of the distriot 
was, howevor, counterbalanced by an increase of 10 per cent, in 
the ltimpur Hit subdivision; and in the district as a whole 
there was a small increase, amounting to barely one-tenth of the 
loss registered ton years earlier. After 1891 there was a marked 
improvement in the health of the people and in their material 
oondition. The fever epidemio disappeared; and although cholera 
often broke out, especially in the south-eastern th&nas, there 
were no serious epidemics. The result was that during*the 
decade ending in 1901 the distriot added 13 per (out. to its 
population. The increase was most marked in the sooth of the 
distriot, where it represented a recovery from the nnhealthineas 
of the previous decade, and in the extreme north, where there 
Was a considerable influx of Sant ala. 

The results of the census of 1901 are described ttf tallows in Ctm|ra 
the Bengal Census Report: “ The result of the prosperous or not. 
condition of the district and of its comparative freedom from 
disease is an increase of 104,240 persons or 13 per oent. ' The 
population now exoeeds by about 6 per oent. that recorded at thfl 
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first oensus, 29 years previously. There has been some immigra¬ 
tion of Sant&ls for cultivation and of up-country men in 
oonneotion with the railway, but the total number of the foreign 
settlers is only 14,000 greater than it was in 1891. This, 
moreover, is to a large extent counterbalanced by a greater 
amount of emigration, and it is thus clear that the increase is 
due mainly to the natural growth of the population. Excluding 
Murarai in the extreme north of the distriot, where the immigra¬ 
tion of Sant ft Is has been greatest, the improvement is most 
marked in the south of the district, where it represents a recovery 
from the losses recorded at tho last eousus. Tho continued 
advance of the Rampnr Hit subdivision is attributed partly to its 
fertile soil and partly to the fact that it is tapped by the railway. 

The following table gives the salient statistics of the census 
of 1901 


SriDlTuius. 

5 Nr mb** 0* 
Arv* in _ i 

•-JlUkTV \ | 

ttitr*. 1 own* V«l!agfl». 
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Ullit’, 

rVr<fnt*4?<* 
of vartutioo 
m ^rpukUoo 
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i9oi. 

Sari 

1,107 ; 1 | 1.1W1 

1 

5*8,028 

484 

14*0 

Kimjmr Hit 

MS ! ... ! 1,836 

306,852 

568 

11*7 

FHftrictToUl 

1,752 i 1 j 8,317 

i ! 

( nos^so 

515 

130 


Dretitj. With an averogo of 515 persons to the square mile, Dlrbhfira 
is more sparsely inhabited than any district in tho llurdwftn 
Division except Ulnknra; but the density of population rises in 
the north to fi(>l persons per square mile in the N'alhiti thkna 
and to 029 in the Murarai thSna. Here the soil is alluvial and 
the proportion of cultivable land is greatest, besides which these 
thinas are well provided with means of communication. The 
most thinly inhabited thtaa is Ilolpur to the south, which has 
suArred from a number of advene circumstances. It was 
formerly populous, but it has suffered much from fever, and 
the lac and indigo factories which formerly flourished along the 
river Ajai have declined. This th&na now supports only 451 
persons to the square mile, and the next most sparsely inhabited 
thina is Surf (453 per square mile), whioh is an undulating 
tract with‘a sterile soil. Generally speaking, tho density of 
population decreases towards the west, where the ground is 
rolling and large tract* are unfit for cultivation, and increases 
towards the east where the land is level and more suitable far 
Vultmtion. 
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The statistics of migration show that 6*7 per oent. of the HifnUon, 
population ss enumerated in 1901 were bom elsewhere, while 
5*2 ^er oent. were resident in other districts at the time of the 
oensus. The volume of immigration thus slightly exceeds that 
of emigration. The immigrants consist mostly of San tils, who 
oome to tho district in search of land for cultivation or of 
employment as agricultural labourers. Other immigrants oome 
from Bihftr and the United Provinces and settle down as 
labourers, shop-keepers, ramie dire’ peons, etc. Among the 
emigrants a considerable number go to Assam to work on the tea 
gardens, but, apart from this, most of the emigration is of a 
temporary character. 

The only place returned as a town at the census of 1901 is Town tod 
8urt, the district head-quarters, which has a population of 8,692 TlU *s**- 
persons. The only other plaoes with more than 6,000 inhabitants 
are Margrftm (6,618) and Dubrijpnr with Islimpur (6,715). 
Generally speaking, the population is entirely rural, even the three 
plaoes mentioned above being little more than populous villages. 

Sixty-nino per cent, of tho population are supported byoceap*. 
agriculture, 1P7 per cent, by industries, 15 per oent. by the tion *- 
professions, and 0 4 per oent. by commerce. Of the agricultural 
population, 28 per cent, are actual workers, end these include 
1,600 rent-reoeivers, 137,000 rent-payers and 36,000 field- 
labourers. Of the industrial classes 00 per cent, are workers, 
among whom there ore 12,000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 18,000 
rioe-poundets and 5,000 cotton-weavers. Among those supported 
by other occupations are 48,000 general labourers. 

The predominant language in the district is tho dialect of Usov- 
Bengali classified by Dr. Grierson as Western Bengali, which 
principally differs from Standard Bengali in having a broader 
pronunciation. The number of persons using it in Bfrbhum 
is reported to be 575,500. Sant&li is spoken by the San tils 
settled in the district, the number of persons returned as speaking 
it in 1901 being 47,455. The Kor& language is spoken by *the 
Sorts, who state that they came from Singhbhum sad are now 
found on the borders of the Santtl Barganas. This dialect 
belongs to the Mundt family, and, as spoken by them, is almost 
pore Mund&ri. 

Hindus form the great majority of the inhabitanta of**»- 
Btrbhum, having a strength of 657,684 in 1901, whili^Muham- 0I0 **‘ 
madans numbered 201,645, Animists 42,019, Christians 819 Eld - 
members of other religions 113. 

The oldest Christian Mission at work in Blrbhum is the 
Baptist Mission, of which a branch wat established here nearly* 
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a oentury ago by the Serampore Mission. One ot the oarlies 
missionaries was Mr. James Williamson, .who arrived in Indii 
in 1821 as a surgeon on board the Heroine. He was sent b; 
Doctors Corey and Marsh man from Serampore to Btrbhum, wher 
he acted as Assistant Surgeon at the Suri Jail in addition to hi 
other dutios. The Baptist Mission has its head-quarters at Sort 
and maintains a girls' school there, which was opened 40 year 
ago, besides several village *-hools. The only other mission a 
work in the district is the Methodist Episcopal Mission, whie 
started work at Bolptir a few years ago. Of the total numbe 
(819) of Christians, 709 are natives. 

The great majority of the Muhammadans are Sheikhs, wh 
number 182,5 15 or nine-tenths of the whole community. Pathin 
have 11,0H 1 representatives, Baivids J,h 67 and JolfthA* 1,974. 

Vaishnnvism appears to have been popular in the distric 
as early as the close- -4 the 12th century A.D., when Jayadcv 
composed the great Yaishnnvete lyric known as (>\t<< (iorindt 
Jayadeva was Iwrti at Komluli. anl to this day the Yaishuavs 
hold a fair every year at tlmt place in hi* memory. At this fai 
50,000 to 60 . 00 O persons assemble round bin tomb, and tb 
Vaishnavas still sing of the love of Krishna and IMdbikS, whio 
ho ixnmortali/ed in the Oita GVisi/a. Another Vaishuava |kh»( 
who was a native of this district, was Chaudi l>is, the earlier 
vernacular poet of Bengal, who nourished in the 14th eeuturj 
He was a native of Nauuur, a village about 24 miles to the eai 
of Suri, and was by birth a Sikta, is., a worshipper of Cband 
DurgS or Bakti, but was converted to Yaishnarism. Auothc 
great Yaiehnava of Birbbum was Nityftuauda, one of the chic 
disciples of Chaitanya, who was Ikto at (iarbhabiis uea 
Blrchandrapur. 

A considerable proportion of the Hindus of the district or 
members of low castes, such os Bigdis, Bauris, lUris, Donu 
Mils and Mm his, aboriginals who gradually lost their diatinc 
tribtil character and became absorlaxl in Hinduism. Amonj 
these lo#* classes traces of animistic beliefs are still ver; 
noticeable, such as the worship of Manasi and Dhannarij. 

Dharmaraj, or as he is usually oalled in this district, Dharm 
Thftkur, is worshipped by the villagers as one of their speois 
village gods (Grim Devati), and there is a Dharms Thikur fo 
nearly every village. Those of Sugsnpor, Sija Kudang, Mai ben 
Bela and SarbJnaadpur are looked on with special venoratior 
and their shrines are visited by numbers of penona suflwinj 
from rheumatism, for the cure of which such a pilgrimage is i 
%peoifio. This deity is usually wonhipped by a low oaste priest 
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and, as a rule, ho is represented by a shapeless stone daubed with 
vermilion and placed under a tree, but in a few places he is 
ensBrined in a temple. Hogs, fowls and ducks are sacrificed 
before him, and offerings are made of rice, flowers, milk and 
pathvni. The worship takes place in the months of Baisikb, 

Joist ha and As&rh on the day of the full moon, and in some 
places on the last day of Bhiidro. 

ManasS is the godling of snakes, whose worship is widespread 
on account of the number of snakes and tho dread of their bite. 

She is represented either by the mau-i*d plant Euphorbia Nerifolia 
or LiijUlnriu) or by a stone rudely carved into the form of a 
female seated on n snake, or, it may be, by a shapeless block 
smeared with vermilion. The plant or stone is generally fonnd 
under a tree, preferably an nsici'thu tree, or housed in a hut, a 
room, aud occasionally a small bsiok temple. The offerings consist 
of rice and other articles, but goats are sacrificed on speoial 
occasions. She is specially worshipped on tire last days of the 
months of Kraban and Bhadra (August and September), a season 
when snakes are forced out of their holes by rain and are a very 
real danger to the bare-footed wayfarer. 

Manas* is a favourite object of worship among the Gandha- 
baniks, owing to the legend that their caste-fellow Lakhind&ra, 
son of Chfind Saudiigar. u ns bitten by a snake on his wedding 
day because lie lmd ingleUd lur worship. They engage parties 
oalled Manas* Mongula to sing her praises in their houses two or 
three days liefore a marriage is celebrated. A Bagdi or Dom 
priest, culled Dharma l’uudit, sometimes professes to be inspired 
by the goddess, and foretells future events and prescribes 
medicines to those who consult him. 

Divination is frequently practised by the low caste priests, dw!». 
especially after the worship of MangalS and other disease *“*• 
godlings, when epidemics break out. Incense is burnt, and the 
priest sits holding his head over the fumes. After a time, he 
throws himself into a freney, and, as the fit passes off, The 
worshippers ask him the cause of the calamity. Ho theh replies, 
assigning it to some wrongful net or omission on their part which 
has brought down the wrath of tho deity, and stating what sacrifice 
is necessary in order to appease him. The necessary offerings are 
at once made. m 

Ordeals, called IWi-ehdM, I'indarpan, Chilpari, HUHr Bifir, OnM*. 
Brahma Daitya Bhar and Dharma rtf; Bhar, are resorted to in esse of 
thefts. In the Bdti-chd’d form one man presses a brass oup with 
his hand, while another recites mantra». The cap or Mi is supposed 
(o move towards the plaoe where the stolen property is hidden. 
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II the Pindarpan ordeal it employed, an unmarried gill hold* 
a betel-loaf smeared with oil in her hand, looks into it, and 
when questioned by the vjh4 or wisard pronounces the name 
of the thief, saying that his image is visible on the oil. If the 
girl cannot recognize the image, the oj .A asks the spirit, whom 
he has invoked by his mantra, to write down the name of the 
thief on the betel leaf, and this is then read out by tho girL In 
the Chilpari form some minlnit aro read over some rice, and it 
is alleged that if the thief eats the charmed ri«v, blood will 
come out of his mouth. In the A'll/i lihar, brahma Daitya 
Jihar and Dharmnraj lth-r forms of ordeal the goddess K&li, 
the ghost Brahma Daitya and the god Dhanua, respectively, 
are supposed to spouk through the medium of some person. 
Other tests employed for finding out a wrong-dwr are to 
make a man touch the foot-stool of Kill or Dhormaraj, some 
Ganges water, a piece of enpjier or a tul*i leaf, or, in the cose 
of Muhammudans, a mosque nr a copy of tho K<»rtn. Tho 
man is then asked to say whether he committed the theft. 
The practice of making a man swear before u publio assembly 
or an assembly of castcmen is also resorted to for the detection 
of thieves and wrong-doers. 

According to tradition, tho district was once inhabited by 
fierce jungle tribes, black sturdy nmn, who devoured any flesh they 
could obtain. Their chief was one Hirambuk, who was killed 
by Bhima, one of tho five l’Andava brothers, during their exile. 
Even as late as tho loth century, the district is described in the 
brahmin Un section of the lth<,rUkyat Purina as being inhabited 
by people who were of small stature and black complexion, 
with immoral propensities and ignorant of religious duties, a 
few only being Vaisbnavas. In course of time the jiopulation 
received an appreciable Aryan ailmixture, but to this day a 
large proportion of the population are of aboriginal descent, 
ranking low in the Hindu bieraroby of castes; and during the 
la* century the immigration of Sont&le has largely increased 
the aboriginal element. 

^ ^ The marginal table shows the 
1 M.’a24 different caste* found to have 
• more than 25,000 repreeontativea 

" *,',M at the census of 1901, The foL 
- f R ,n c ?% lowing is a brief notice of each 
80^38 of these castes and ot a few other 
... *7,«a* oaste* peculiar to Blrbhfim :— 
The Bigdis ate a oaste of aboriginal desoent, who are believed 
to have been among the earlieet inhabitants of the district. 
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The/ gradually became Hinduised, bat then is little doabt 
of (heir being non-Aryan, and to this day they are at the bottom 
of tne social scale. In this district they are ohiefly engaged 
in cultivation, boating, fishing and labour- The most prominent 
septs or sub-castes in Birbhiim are Khetri, KusmetiS, Tentulift, 
Trayodas and Nod a. of which the Tentulia ranks highest. 
Intermarriage between mombers of the different sub-castes 
is not allowod, but they can smoke and eat cooked rioe 
together. 

Tho Sadgops arc lielieved to bo the oldest Ilindu settlers Swoops, 
in the district. They say that their original name was Gop, 
and their home was Gopbhiira, tho country between Ajai and 
Dimodar, tho name »f which survives in the Gopbhum pargana 
of Burdwftn. This, they Bay, they held os an independent princi¬ 
pality, and from it (hey migrate 1 to Birbhiim. Here the Goftlfts, 
who at firet formed one caste with them, associated with the 
aboriginal population, and were therefore not ministered to by 
good Brahmans. They themselves, however, were able to 
preserve the purity of their race, and to distinguish themselves 
from the Goftlis, took the name of Sadgops, i.e., the good 
or pure Gops. They rank among tho Nabasakha, i.e., the nine 
clean Siidras, from whom tho highor castes will take water. 

They are found all over (he district, and are generally substantial 
cultivators. Many of them own landed property, and some have 
taken to Government service, trade or the professions. Their 
common title is Mamhl, moaning literally headman. 

Tho Santftls of Birbhiim are a branch of the well known tribe Ssntlts. 
of that namo. They appear to have migrated to this ooontry 
towards the olose of the 1-^th century, being brought in to dear 
the jungle and drive out the wild beasts with whioh the dis¬ 
trict was then infested. Tho original settlors appear from the 
manuscripts of Buchanan-Hamilton to have oome from Palftmau 
and R&mgarh, for, writing of some Santftls whom he met in 
the Santftl Parganas in the beginning of the 19th oentury, lie 
said:—“ They came last from Birbhiim in oonsequenoe of the 
annoyance whioh they reocivod from its zamindftrs. The original 
•eat of this tribe, as far as I can learn from them, is Palftmau 
and Rftmgarh.” 

The Santftl villages border on those in the Santftl Parganas, 
and are situated iu the narrow strip of high broken oounti^ west 
of the East Indian Railway, lying between the hills of the 
Santftl Parganas, which here approach the Birbhiim border, on the 
one aide and the alluvial soil of the plains proper on the other. 

Where these hills reoede from the border, as in the south-west 
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oi the Morarai thina, there are practically no Saut&l village*; 
and there is thus a strip of country where Bengali and Santtii 
cultivation meet. On the one side there is the Sant&l oountry, 
on the other there is the Bengali country; and aa such, it is 
debateablo land, for there are Bengali villages in it and also 
areas in which the population is mainly SontuL 

The returns of 1872 show that the number of SauUls in the 
whole district was then only 1 1,951; it is now 47,221 according to 
the census of 1901. This large inorea«e in the population is due 
to the fact that the Saut&ls are unusually prolific and very 
hardy, as well as to the growth of population in the Saut&l 
Parganas pressing the Sant&ls eastwards. But these figures do 
not represent the sum of the increase in this area. Many of 
the Santals, particularly from the northern portion, have, 
owing to the greater pressure on tho soil or to dispossession 
by mahajnns or zumlndto, either emigrated to the B&riud, 
a quasi-laterite tract of country in Diuajpur, B&jah&hi and 
Bogr&, or else to Murshid&h&d, there to break fresh country, 
to clear the jungles, and to make new terraces of rioe land, for 
doing which they possess singular aptitude, even in the most 
unpromising country. 

tiaebU The Muchis are the shoe-makers and leather-dealers of 

md Doan. ^ district, while the Dorns are basket-makers, cultivat. rs, 
labourers and drummers, their wivts serving as midwives. The 
Konais are regarded in Birbhuru a* a separate caste from Muchis, 
though in some parts they are regarded as a sub-caste. They aw 
sub-divided into Cb&si Konais, who are labourers and cultivators, 
and Kurur Konais, who eat buffaloes and work a-t labourers and 
drummers. 

Brahman*. The Brihmans of tho district aro mostly lUrhi Br&hraana, 
and, in addition to following their priestly calling, ure samind&rs, 
tenure-holders, occupancy ryots, pleaders, mukht&rs, money-lenders 
and Government servants. 

1 The M&ls are engaged in fishing, boating and cultivation, 
***’ and are‘ believed to be among the oldest inhabitants of the 
district. It appears probable that they are of the same stock 
as the Btgdis, for though they claim to assert their superiority, 
they interchange the kukka with them up to the present date; 
and it if apid that in phynoal aspects, love of fish and intoxication, 
ard getters! mode of living, there is no difference between them 
and the Bigdis. 

BaorU. ' The Bauris, who are mainly cultivators and field-labourers, 
are a oaste of aboriginal desoent, which appears to have migrated 
to BIrhhfim from the south. They an among the lowest of all 
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the acutes, being onolean feeder*, served neither by Brihman, 
Dhobt or Nftpit. 

The ll&ris are seavonger*, sweepers and swine-herds, bat Hid*, 
some are employed in cultivation. In this district they are 
divided into four sub-castes:—(1) lihuinm&li, who are cultivators; 

(2) D&i or l’hul llari, midwives ; (d) Kahar llari, pd/ii-beuen ; 
and (4) Mehtar llari, who alone act os sweepers. The Mehtar 
ll&ris are again sub-divided into three sections called Bengali, 
Maghaiyi and Binswiri. 

The Jjets, being a caste peculiar to Birbhum and the adjoining ua 
districts, call for special mention. They are often regarded as 
a sub-caste of the lSHgdis, but they themselves do not admit it; 
no intermarriage is allowed, and they are mentioned as a distinct 
caste in the Brahma Vaiwrla Pnrdna. The latter, though one of 
the latest l’nrftnas, contains a good deal of old material, so that the 
Lets are probably <«ne of the oldest castes of the district. The 
following account of them is given by Mr. Gait in the Bengal 
Censn i lirpert'of JVC 1 :—“I have shown Let as a sub-caste of 
B&gdi, with which it appears to have lieen classed at previous 
censuses, but it is generally regarded as a separate caste in 
Birbhum and the adjoining districts, where it is chiefly 
found. It is also mentioned as a separate caste in the Brahma 
Vmrarita Purdnt* where its origin is attributed to the union 
of a Tiyar husband and a Tailakar wife, and its traditional 
occupation is said to l>e dacoity. The head-quarters of the 
community are at Songora Bazar in Birbhum. There are two 
exogamous divisions, K&shyup and Aladasi, but no sub-castea. 

They traoe their origin to one Asip&kar, but canuot say who he 
was. By occupation the Lets are day-labourers; they alao fish 
with nets (bamboo fishing traps are tuboo), catch tortoises and 
knit nets. Many are village watohmen; a few are cultivators. 
They rank with Mils and B&gdis, and all three will smoke from 
the same hnkkd, though they will not eat together. The Lets 
are Hindus, and employ degraded Br&hmans for religious Aid 
ceremonial purposes. They pay special reverence to Man a rt , 
and also to Dharmar&j, who is given offerings of rioe-beer on 
the fall moon nights of Bais&kh and Jaistba. They usually bum 
their dead, but bnry thorn on the bank of a river when fuel 
cannot be had; in such cases the grave is six feet deep„and the 
oorpae is laid on its back. They perform the *ridh oOremqpy 
after ten days, and propitiate the spirits of depar ted ancestors a t 

' irttawiiMla Cup, X, nn 101. Th. m.ntlou of Lot la tills sadsat work 
shows that tbs mom nost fonarrlj bars bsta sppliod to s much lsrgsr oosi a an U y | 
tbsa tbstwblcb Is kaowa ny It st tbs ptjWsnt Urns. 
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marriage. Infant marriage is practised. Smearing the bride’* 
forehead with vermilion constitutes the essential part of ( the 
marriage ooremony. Widows are allowod to many again by 
the tagii rite; the second husband is usually a widower, when the 
iron bangle of his previous wife is placed on the widow’s arm. 
Her rights and privileges ore precisely the same as those of a 
virgin wife. Divorce is permitted for infidelity, barrenness, 
incompatibility of temper, or failure to maintain. The Lets eat 
goat’s flesh, fish—both scaly and scaluless - and duoks, but abstain 
from the flesh of pigs, cattle, fowls, eto. They will admit out* 
riders of a decidedly superior caste, r.g., members of the Naha* 
sakha group, but uot B&gdis, Kalus, Dhobis and the like. An 
outeasted Kumhlr and a Puro are reported to have been recently 
received into the Let caste in Birbhum.” 

Bhottu. The Bhollas are a small community found only in the Libpur 
and Mayfireswar thin as of this district and the Panohthupi and 
Barwan thinas of Murshidihid. They are apparently a recent 
offshoot from the Bitgdi caste, and there is no doubt that the two 
communities are very closely allied. They eat pakki and drink 
together, smoke from the same tukkd, and are served by tho 
same olass of degraded Brihmans, who also work for the Mil and 
Let. They do not intermarry, however, and the Bbollus claim 
superiority over the B&gdis on the ground that they do not, tike 
the latter, catch and soli fish or curry the pilki, and that divorce 
is subject to greater restrictions. It appears, however, that fishing 
, is still the occupation of the poorer members of the community. 
The others ore mostly non-oocupanoy ryots and day-labourers. 
Many of them ore dacoits, thieves, and olubmen or ItUhiilt ; a few 
work as carpenters, pottors and village watchmen.* 

Jtda- The Jadupetiis are a community found only in this district 
J**®*' and in Minbhum and the Sanh&l Parganaa, who oooupy a plaoe 
midway between Hinduism and Muhammadanism. They say 
they are the descendants of a Muhammadan fakir by a low oaate 
Etindu woman. They believe in Allah, but also worship Kill, 
Manasi, 'Devi and other deities of tho Hindu panthoon. Hinds 
priests sometimes officiate when they offer sacrifioes to Kill. 
They practise circumcision and bury their dead. On the other 
hand, many of them kill animals as the Hindus do, by severing 
the hefd.from the body, and shave off their beards. Many again 
bear Hinds names, and their married women marie the parting 
of their hair with vermilion. Some also abstain front beef. They 
bfcve a KM who officiates at their marriages, bat not nooostri^y 
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their burial servioes. By profession they are brass-workers 
and make trinkets, gongs, weights, eto., of that metal. Some 
again are mendicants; they draw pictures of persons recently 
dead and exhibit them to the bereaved relatives who give them 
presents.* 

At Sari there is a Muhammadan association known as the 
Anjum&n Mazukare Islamia, the object of which is the social and tiois. 
ednoutional advancement of the Muhammadan community. At 
Bhubandingi near Bolpur there is u Br&hmo Sam&j building, 
known as the S&ntiuiketan, which is associated with the great 
Brihrao leader, Deliendra Nath Tagoro; in connection with this 
a Brahiuo School is maintained. In the village of Fatehpnr in 
the Rsmpur Hit sub division there is a semi-literary society 
called the BBtulhuh Samiti, the members of which have formed 
a co-operative credit society. There are also some Hari Sabhia 
and Brahmo Suin&jes dealing with religious matters, among 
which tho Brahmo Sam&j of Suri and Nalhati may be mentioned. 

It is not easy to draw the line between village officials pro- Viiuea 
perly so eallod, zamind&ri servants, village professional men and °” t<n * 
village.! artisans. Formerly persons falling under all these 
categories were looked upon as servants of the whole village, and 
as such were paid by ch&kr&n (or service) grants of land, and 
this is still the oase to a certain extent. In most of these oases, 
the chdkriH grants are of the nature of a geuoral retainer of the 
servioes of the grantee for tho village; and specific work for an 
individual villager is paid for separately. 

Some traoes of the old indigenous village system are still found Mm<W. 
in the recognition of tho village headman or MandaL Origin¬ 
ally ho was responsible for the village rent, and it was his doty 
to assist in tho collection of revenue and help the samlndir in 
measuring and ascertaining the boundaries of the lands held by 
each ryot, lie was generally responsible for the peace of the 
village and for bringing to justioo aU kinds of malefactors, 
and be was rooognised as arbitrator of village disputes and as the 
constitutional referee in all matters affecting the villag# commu¬ 
nity. There was no salary attached to the post, hot the Man d a l 
was sometimes allowed to hold his lands at a slightly lower rate 
of rent than the other ryots. His offioe in oourse of time became 
hereditary, and it is so still; but his position is now of much less 
importance than it originally was. He is still look«l to by the 
aamlndir to assist in tho realisation of rent; bat, exoept in small 
agricultural village#, he no longer poaeawa the inffn a m a s ha did. 
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among hi* fellow villagers, lie commands respect, however, in 
the village, and receives gratuities at the time of marriages. On 
penja day, the first rent-day of the year, he has the privilege 
of paying rent first, and gets some sweetmeats, a garland of 
flowers, and a sandal mark on the forehead. No ryot is allowed 
to pay before the ManJal dees, and no appointment connected 
with the village is obtainable without hi* consent. 

The manj/ii is the he&dmau in Santal villages, who presides 
at village meetings, decides petty disputes, and attends marriages 
and religious ceremonies. 

In almost every village there i* a Loyd! or weighmun, who 
pays Its. 2 to Its. 3 to the zamincliir for the right to weigh grain 
in it. Me is remunerated by receiving from each vendor one 
anjali of rice for each limuinl that he weighs, i*.. the quantity 
contained b both hands, or a little less than one kuifA seer. 

The tiwAuadir is a watcher of the village boundaries, who is 
supposed to bring to notice any encroachments on them. Thu 
iyaltta is the field-watcher, who get* u portion of the paddy 
crop which he has watched as his salary. The p»rnhii performs 
religious ceremonies for the villagers, mid the Ajni i* a 
cowherd appointed by them to look after their herd*. Other 
village servants are the blacksmith, washerman, barber and 
potter, who, in addition to their.own special work, ate bound to 
assist in certain ceremonies and are remunerated by Bmall grants 
of chdkidn lands. The Kauiir or blacksmith, for instauce, 
sacrifices goats, the Kumhar or potter supplies vessels at the 
village festivals, the barber attends at pitjih, the Mali* supply 
garlands of flowers for offering* to the village idols. 

The landlord’s servants, who also pay an important part in 
village life, are as follows: The Ndik is the rent collector of an 
estate, who looks after the rjumd*h!<u, checks their account*, and 
generally supervises the management of the estate. The gmitdikti 
is the rent-collector of one or more villages, and is the 
most important personality in village life, Sometimes there 
are two 'yumdthhf for a village or group of villages, vis., the 
md-gttmdthla who collects rent*, and the faujddri guindthta who 
attends to litigation connected with his master's land and 
tenants. Other servants of the zamimlAr are the rautgir or d* ia’s 
chain-man, the haUhana or paik, »>., a peon who assists the 
gumithim in oollecting rents, and the atlaprahari who serves as 
wuebman at the zamiudiri kachahri and also assists the qumtokta. 

. The ordinary food of the people consists principally of ties, 
poises (ddl), fish, milk and vegetables. The food and the time 
for taking it vary according to circumstances, hot the general 
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practice is to take two meals, one in the day at shout 10 or 
11 and the other at night at shout 8 or 9 r.u. The meals 
consist of the articles mentioned above, except that some persons 
take bread or luchi, <>., bread fried in gh\, at night. As a rale, 
also, a light repast, usually consisting of sweetmeats, is taken in 
the morning and in the eveuing. 

The houses fall under three main head*, vis., pika or houses 
made of brick or masonry, kinchi or houses thatched with straw, 
and khapri or houses with tile 1 roofs. The pika houses again 
are generally of three kinds, viz., those roofed with beams and 
rafters made of wood, those iu wludi the roof is supported by 
girders, and those in which it rests on arches; tiiero are, however, 
very few of the latter two classes. Too walls of these houses are 
either constructed of bricks nude with wrkt and lime or of bricks 
made of mud. Tho thatched houses may be divided into three 
classes aeconliug 1o their thatching, viz. ck: bi.i, due hi!A and 
thauehi.'d, i house* with one, two or four thatches. Some of 
the walls arc made of day, some of unburnt bricks, some of 
branches of tree* and bushes sm -ared over with clay, and others 
of wood and clay. Houses of the latter two kinds are called 
jihlihir or yuribAr, aud the lust kind is seen in places subject 
to inundation. Houses thatched with straw are oommon all 
over the district ; in towns and populous villages masonry build¬ 
ings arc met with iu fairly large numbers. 

The houses, arc mainly of the Lower Bengal stylo of architec¬ 
ture with the ridge and eavo lines curved and the thatch very 
thick. Tho reason for this style of architecture seems to be that 
in this part of the country the rainfall is so heavy that, unless 
very thick thsteh is pat on, water leaks through, especially along 
the corner l>eam» of a chinch Aid or four-t hatched house. 

Tho ordinary clothing of a gentleman appearing at a social Oh***- 
gathering in tho cold weather consists of a dhuii or waistdoth of aa ~ 
cotton, a shirt and ooat, a shawl,and a pair of stockings and shoes. 

In other seasons of the year a dhuii, shirt or coat, a chddur fnd 
shoes are worn. When appearing at oflioe, the clothing consists 
of pantaloons, a shirt, a chapkdn, a chddar, and a pair of stockings 
and shoes; persons of somewhat higher position use chogdt, or 
loose overcoats, instead of chidart. The ordinary dothing of a 
mm of the middle dosses consists of a dhuii, chdlar aqjL a pair 
of shoes or slippers; shirts and coats are also occasionally %sed» A 
cultivator wears merely a coarse dhuii and a scarf {gdmekd) thrown 
over the shoulders or wrapped around the waist. Men of the 
lower nlanern have a ooaae dhuii only. In the cold weather shawls^ 
and various wrapper* ore used, such a* the hmdh made of serge 
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or broadcloth, the dhuti and btUpoth made of cotton tad cloth; 
the garbhatuli woven with tuner and ootton thread, and the 
giiop or pichhuri, which ie a doable chi Jar made of ooane doth. 
The dre« of the women generally consists of a tin only; bat 
in rich families the use of bodioee and wrappers in the winter 
has been introduced As a rule, females, with the exoeptioa of 
prostitutes, do not use shoes, shawls, or other garments uaed by 
the males. 

The amusements of the people consist chiefly of the jitri, 
which is a theatrical entertainmont given in the open air, bailkaki 
songs, it., songs in the fait ha k or genoral sitting-room, and 
dancing. All of these are accompanied by both vocal and ins¬ 
trumental music. The Hindus also are very fond of Bantankir- 
tnn, i e., they sing and dan<« in the name of Hari (God). Some¬ 
times BamankUinn continues without intermission for several 
days and nights, and is called, according to its duration, nhoritri 
(one day and night), ckabbitprahar (•'! days and nights), /wjscAs- 
ritri (b days and nights) and nabardlri (!) days and nights). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

1H kbhum has long boon noted for its salubrity, and, though o****it 
it has suffered from tim * to time from severe epidemics of fever, wt*. 
is regarded as otio of the healthiest districts in Bengal. Its 
healthiness is largely due to its physical formation, for the sur¬ 
face is undulating, the soil is porous, and the riven, streams 
and valleys that traverse the country afford ample facilities for 
drainage. Here, however, as in other parts of Bengal, the staple 
crop is rice, which requires a large amount of water for its 
snooessful cultivation. 'Although, therefore, the nature of the 
■oil and the formation of the land are unfavourable to the 
lodgement of water, during the paddy season every effort is made 
to retain it in the fields, and when it lies stagnant, it beoomes the 
brooding ground of malaria-breeding mosquitoes.- Tanks, 
moreover, are unusually numerous, the villages being remarkable 
for the abundance of small tanks dotted round them in a small 
oompass. These tanks are lined with an almost impervious 
coating of black day and silt; and the water in them beoomes 
low in the hot weather, and, as they are rarely cleaned, very 
dirty. The people chiefly depend upon each tanks for their 
water-supply. 

So far as the records of tho diatriot extend, they show Birbhum pusaru 
to have been singularly free from the ravages of epidemic ®w*****- 
fever. Tho first and wont epidemic of whioh there # is Barton 
any record was that known as the Burdwta fevjr, which tgm " 
caused a very great loss of population, tho mortality during 
tho few yean in which it raged being estimated at 350,000* 

From this loss of population tho district is only now recovering. 

The fever first made its appearunoe in April 1871 in the alia- 
vial tract of country in the south-east adjoining Busdwin. By 
October 1871 it had spread to most of the villagee east of *tha 
railway, as far north as the Lsbpur thina, and also to a lew 
villages Math-west of the line. As the oold weather advanced, 
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tiie virulence of the fever began to decrease, and it tubtided in 
March 1872, In July 1872 it appeared again in the soutfy of 
the district, and by September it had spread as far as May tires* 
war in the north and l’urandorpiir to the west, the only portion 
of the district that was really free from the epidemio being tho 
country to the west of Suri, which is higher and more sparsely 
populated than other parts. In l**?;! there was some slight 
abatement of its ravages, and the year 1874 may be regarded as 
the last year of the epidemic, the fever being loss fatal and less 
prevalent than in previous years. In 1 “>T'» the same facts wore 
observed again, and what fever there was want ml the virulence 
of the epidemic, and hud ull the chnracferistias of the ordinary 
seasonal malarious fever of the country. 

The causes of t he fever have formed the subject of much dis¬ 
cussion, whi<-h need not be recapitulated here. It will be suffici¬ 
ent to quote the opinion of the Civil Surgeon of Hirbiiiim, who 
wrote :—“I can come to no other inclusion titan that tho Hurd- 
wan fever was a non-contagious malarious fever, gradually increas¬ 
ing in severity in any given plum' as the malaria producing 
condition of the soil became more und more developed, and 
gradually decreasing as that condition of the soil also passed 
away more or less completely ; that the disease was not commu¬ 
nicated from individual to individual or from mass to mass, 
but broke out successively in different places in correspondence 
with the progress of its steadily advancing cause.” That the 
fever did travel is not a matter for doubt. Liko a flowing tide, 
it touched a place one year and receded, reached it again next 
year with greater lone and again recoiled, repeating this process 
till it had passed over almost the whole district. 

Daring the first year of its invasion tho fever was mild, and 
there was a simultaneous increase of the general endemic fever 
and a subsidence of both usual at the end of the fever season. 
In the second year the fever began earlier than the ordinary 
country fever and earlier than the epidemio fever of the pre¬ 
vious yekt ; it also lasted louger and caused greater mortality. 
During the'- third year tho disease was marked by still larger 
mortality, both from primary attacks end secondary complica¬ 
tions, the systems of those who hsd survived the two previous 
yean being now so saturated with malaria, that they had little 
poper to resist the attacks of the fever and fell rapid victims 
to it. During tho fourth, fifth and sixth yean, six yean 
the avenge duration of the fevor in any place, there was a 
general and slow recovery, for the fever in eaoh saooeariva 
‘year attacked fewer persons, was of a Ion fatal type, and 
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prevailed for & shorter period. It finally disappeared altogether 
in the month year, but left many of ite victims with perma¬ 
nently enlarged spleens and other complications to indioate the 
trial which the system had undergone. 

When tho epidemic was at its height, the fever appeared to 
be most intense in large and old villages where manure and 
filth had accumulated for years ; but it was not confined to the 
places where sanitation was most deficient, or restricted to vil¬ 
lages built in low or alluvial tracts. On the other hand, it was 
not severt' in many large villages devoid of any attempt at sani¬ 
tation, which were quite as unhealthy as any of tho villages 
where hundreds had fallen victims. No caste or class of person 
was long able to resist the malady. At first the rich and well- 
to-do, and the Do ms, Haris and liagdis. enjoyed a certain im¬ 
munity, but soou the fever affected all alike. Still, in the midst 
of the pestilence, when hundreds were laid low, some individuals 
often enjoyed perfect immunity. Weak, feeble persons escaped, 
while strong, vigorous men fell victims iu the same house. 
Lastly, while iu some families none died, in others nearly all 
perished. 

The symptoms did not differ from those of other malarious 
fevers, with the exception that there was more pronounced prostra¬ 
tion and a greater tendency to congestion of the internal organs. 

In some cast* the fever returned doily, in others every second 
or third day, but more frequently its atfwks wen; irregular. An . 
attack generally lusted from seven to ten days ; and after a period 
varying fr<«n ten days to three weeks, the fever recurred and 
went through the same course, leaving the patient weaker than 
before. Then followed another interval and auuther attack of 
fever, with increasing debility and loss of appetite. At this 
period, probably for the first time, palpable enlargement of the 
spleen or derangement of the liver was observed. These oitaoks 
continued to recur notwithstanding remedial measures; and 
gradually, sometimes rapidly, the patient beoame more &d 
more prostrated, anaemic, or dropsical, until at last ho stcciunbed 
to these complications or was carried off by diarrhoea. Occasionally 
the lungs became affected, and more rarely cerebral congestion 
supervened. 

Just as tho decade 1871-80 opened with an outbreak of,fever in Law* 
1871, ao the decade 1881-90 began with fever in 1881 artl 1882 
and it is a singular fact that the next dooode also began (in 1891) 
with a very wide and general outbreak of a distressing but not 
Vary fatal type. As regard* the epidemio qi 1881-82, the Sanitary 
Commissioner wrote in 1881“ Birbhum wee this year the 
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moat unhealthy district in the Burdwln Division. The aieknem 
was unprecedentedly great, and the mortality the heaviect ever 
known, exceeding that of the preceding year by 10*06 per l,t)00. 
In fact, the disease raged as an epidemic throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and the Civil Surgoon said that, from 
his experience of previous years, Burdw&n did not fare worse 
in the height of its unhealthy seasons." Thin&s Sort, Bolpur, 
Dubrijpur, B&mpur Hit and Nalhati suffered the most, the 
mortality varying from 4H 5 to 31*4 j>er l, 00 n. In the following 
year the epidemic was less severe, but the death-rate rose to <17*6 
in the Nalhati thane. After that year there was a steady 
improvement, the decrease in the number of deaths being steady 
and progressive. 

8ince 1891 there have been no serious epidemics of fever, 
exoept in 1906 and 1007, when the district suffered from a wave 
of fever which steadily increased in intensity, the death-rate 
from fever alone rising to 38 - 27 per millu in 1907, and being 
the highest returned by any district in Bengal. In that year 
fever prevailed with epidemio intensity, village after Tillage 
being attacked until the whole district was affected. A special 
enquiry was made, and it was ascertained that the increase of 
mortality was due to a very large extent to malarial fover of fhe 
malignant tertian type, though undoubtedly a large number of 
deaths were attributed to fever which were due to other causes. 
The fever abated in 1908, which before the breaking of the rains 
was an exceptionally dry year. Nearly all the tanks in the 
district dried up and had their bottoms excavated by the cultiva¬ 
tors for the sake of the mud which is used as a soil-dressing. 
In this way the malarial infeetivity of the tanks was destroyed, 
and infected anopheles mosquitos having nowhere to brood, 
died oil. 

It is reported that the majority of the deaths returned as 
caused by fever are due to malarial fever*, of which the most 
oothmon is the intermittent type and especially the quotidian 
variety. *Noxt in order of frequency oomo tertian and than 
remittent fever*. The quartan fever is leas frequent, while the 
double quotidian and double tertian foven, though not unknown, 
are rarer stall. Chronio malarial fever* with hyportrophiod spleen 
and cachexia, as an effect of the above, ore seen in many parte. 
Some local practitioners describe a sub-variety of remittent fever, 
which they call it “ pernicious remittent,” with diarrhoea, low 
muttering, delirium, prostration, coated tongue, etc. This is 
believed to be limply enteric fever. The reoords of the jail 
‘for 19 yean, via., 1887-1905, show that out of 1,136 case* ague 
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was present in no less than 1,059 oaaea, while there were 15 com* 
of remittent fever and 48 of influenza. 

Cholera appear* in a sporadic form practically every year other 
and sometime* beoomes epidemic, but from 1892, when the present d “***“' 
system of registering vital statistics was introduced, unt'l 1905 the 
mortality caused by it in any one year was not greater than 3*15 
per mille, that being the maximum reached in 1894. In 1906, 

1907 and 1908, however, there were serious epidemics, causing a 
mortality of 4 06, .V96 and 1('17 permile respectively. 8mall-pox 
affects a few persons at the beginning of the hot weather and during 
its continuance, but t ho records do not show any serious epidemics. 
Leprosy, elephantiasis and hydrocele are said to be endemic, and 
other common diseases are scrotal tumours, cataracts and diseases 
of the ear, eye, skin, digestive organs and respiratory system. 

Leprosy is unusually prevalent, the census of 1901 showing that l*prajr, 
among moles 3-2 per mille ore afflicted and among females 1 per 
mille. In fact, this district and liinkura enjoy the unenviable 
notoriety of harbouring a greater number of lepers in proportion 
to the population than any other tract in India. The theory that 
leprosy is caused by the use of bad fish finds no corroboration 
in the excessive prevalence of the disease in Birbhum, for very 
little fish is imported and it enters but slightly into the dietary 
of the people. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of 8uii. Vscem*. 
There is a certain prejudice against it on the part of some 
people in the district, but this prejudice is growing fainter 
with the la[we of time. The number of persons successfully 
vaccinated in 1908-09 was 38,169, representing 42 71 per mille of 
the population, and the average annual ratio of successful 
operations during the previous five years was 33*36 per mille. 

It is reported that in Birbhum village sanitation is still in a sum. 
very primitive state. The value of communal hygiene is not™*- 
understood, tanks being polluted and rubbish allowed to accumu¬ 
late promiscuously. Communicable diseases, such as small-pA, 
an allowed to spread without measures being taken for Segrega¬ 
tion. Cholera is treated with greater respect, the people being 
afraid of the disease, but no care is taken to preserve drinking 
water in a state of purity during ita visitation. The following 
Moount, written by the Civil Surgeon 30 years ago, gives a 
graphio description of the insanitary conditions prevailing in the 
district, and this account still to a large extent holds good. 

"The majority of the villages are built on slightly elevated 
spote—these sites being chosen more on aooonnt of their barren- 
turn than from any sanitary advantage. The soil in theae villages, 
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originally gravelly, may now bo said to be alluvial, and Batura ted 
with manure and filth of all kinds. In the first place, in order 
to manure the land, every bit of filth or cow-dung is carefully 
stored in a pit very near the gate or compound, sometimes inside 
the biri, or on the side of a tank. Here oahes, sweepings, scales 
and bones of fish, refuse of vegetables, and other rubbish are also 
thrown, and at certain seasons of the year n heap five or six 
feet in bright may be seen near every dwelling. .lust before the 
rains, this rubbish is transported to the fields. This plan, 
adopted to ensure a good crop, and w.irso fiotn a sanitary point 
of view than retention of stagnant water in the fields, has saturated 
the soil round ulsmt the houses until the earth ntny bo said 
to be reeking with dung, and unable to absorb any more. I usk, 
is it surprising that fevers and other diseases cling to auch 
localities t 

“The above practice no doubt is sufficiently appalling, lmt 
it is not all. There are numerous tanks and ponds in every 
village, originally fifteen or twenty feet deep, but now not more 
than ten, owing to the deposition of animal and vegetable matter, 
or decay of rank weeds or leaves thrown, washed, or Uowu into 
them. These tanks contain the drinking water of the people, 
and tho water in some of them in dry weather is actually os thick 
aa pea-soup. The sides of these tanks and ponds are sometimes 
used to stcre manure, but oftener are resorted to by children 
to ease themselves. 1 have nlso on several occasions seen men 
and women uvail themselves of convenient places to solicit nature- 
Human as well as animal ordure may be seen in by-lanes. The 
streets are narrow, and have been worn down so ns to form a 
hollow and act as drains or waterways in the ruins; and they 
perform this duty very effectually, for a village alter a few 
showers lookB comparatively clean. Generally the streets conduct 
therein water to the tanks; occasionally the water is directed 
into a field. 

- “ From the above description of a village, it will be gathered 
that the* rain water, as it passes along the streets, carries with it 
quantities of all kinds of animal and vegetable matter, from 
tinman ordure, animal and fish bones, to urine, filth and decayed 
substances in a fine state of subdivision; all are dissolved or 
washed along, to bo eventually deposited in the ponds and tanks 
' from whence the drinking water is derived." 
ifcatut There are three charitable dispensaries in tho district giving 
*2*"°* in-door relief, viz.—(1) the dispensary at 8urt, with seven beds for 
male patients and seven for female patients; (2) that at Rtmpur 
Hit, with four beds for men and two beds for women; and (3) the 
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lady Canon ZanAna Hospital at Sari with five beds for women. 
There are also three publio oat-door dispensaries at Bolpur, 
Chelli and NalhSti, and three private out-door dispensaries at 
Hetampur, Kirnahar and Labpur, the first maintained by the R*j» 
Bahadur of Hetampur, the seeond by the zamfnd&r of Kirnahar, 
and the third by the camlnd&r of L&bpor. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Thb western portion of the district consists of undulating 
uplands broken up by wedge-shaped depressions, which reoeivo 
detritus from the high lands that hem them, and have a plenti¬ 
ful supply of water from the drainage of (he slopes. Rice is 
grown in these depressions and in terraces up thu slopes, but the 
crests of the ridges, being composed of a sterile laterite soil, do not 
admit of its cultivation, Generally, the surface for a few feet in 
depth is occupied by a red soil derived from the decomposition of 
the solid laterite lying below, but frequently the rock crops up 
in large masses. In the east of the district the land is low and 
of alluvial formation. The soil is mostly a light sandy loam, 
which is enriched in some cases by detritus from the uplands and 
pnm ntimM by silt from the overflow of the riven which travone 
this port of the country. As a rule, however, these riven, when 
in flood, only deposit sand, and embankments have been built in 
many eases to protect the area under cultivation from its drifts. 
A man or winter rice is the moat important crop of the district, 
the bulk of the cultivable land being reserved for it. The only 
fV W crop of importance is <Sw rioe, for other bhadoi crops are but 
little grown, while rabi crops occupy a very small area, mainly 
in the Naih&ti and Uurarai tbinaa. 

Land, as distinguished from soil, is divided into Hi nlassei, 
via.—-(1) oo, (2) Mod, (8) fili, (4) ok or elan, (5) jtdingi or 
dingt, (6) pat-jami or mulberry land, (7) j<mga! bHmi, (8) ptfasr 
baqtj, (9) ghit, (10) tarbtra, (11) bitlu, (12) mlgkor and (13) palit. 

Do lapd has a rich soil, on which dm or autumn rioe is gener¬ 
ally grown, besides gram, imutori, peas, whoat, linseed, kJutiri, tit, 
mgnr oaoe and oocasionaily cotton. There is thus a great choice 
of crops and small risk of total failure. Do lands snumbdivided 
into three dames— aval, doom and tom, i.t., first, seo^ffand third 
class. Firrt class lands are cultivated with d«* rice, which is out 
in * September or October. The land is then manured and 
ploughed, and cold weather crop* are sown broadcast, gram, 
wheat, matin', linseed, kkttiri, peas and mustard. When the odd 
weather erop has been taken off the ground, the land, attar 
being again manured and ploughed, is sown with tit. When 
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this has been reaped, the time tor (owing rioe ha* oome round 
agqin. Bogareane is also grown on do land. 

Beo><nd olass do land is not so easily irrigated as the first class, 
and is also interior in yield. The same crops may be grown on 
it as on the latter, or, instead of the cold weather crops above 
mentioned, either onions or garlic, after which a crop of kithla 
til may be raised. The latter has a seed somewhat larger and 
lighter in colonr than that of bithna til or black til. Sotm do, 
i.t., do land of the third class, resembles do of the second class, bat 
is inferior both in yield and in point of irrigation. 

Bund lands differ from do lands in baring a smaller amonnt S»a a. 
of moisture and in being unsuitable for the cultivation of sugar- 
oane. Other crops that grow on <la lands also grow on 
tvni lands, but tho quantity of produce is smaller and the cost 
of cultivation greater. iwmd lands are subdivided into (1) *««4 
korpa or aval tun d, (2) dim tun d and (3) tom tuni, 

gilt lands arc similarly subdivided into (1) jol or aval, (2) doom saH. 
and (3) toem. First class tdli land consists of moist muddy land 
which will bear three crops in the year, via., a crop of iman rice, 
a crop of khetdri, and a crop of kdthin til. The iman is sown in 
March and April, and is reaped in November and Deoember. 

Kkftdri U sown among the rioe as it begins to ripen, and is 
out in February and March. Til is sown about the middle of 
March, and ripens early in May. The best tilt land lies a little 
lower than that of the second clots, and therefore, when rain falls, 
gets all the silt of tho higher levels; it is also easier to irri¬ 
gate. Bill land of the second class yields two crops, iman rioe 
and til, the outturn being about one-third less. Third clam tilt 
land is situated still higher, and the yield of rice is leas than 
that of sooond class and about half that of first class tilt land. 

Jodingt or dingi is a high poor land found near homesteads 
and also in the open plains; nirat or juioeleas is the word 
used to describe it. It is difficult of irrigation, and beam bat 
one crop in the year, either arahar , tan or Indian hemp, Jhd 
baigun or brinjals. Orchards or groves of mango, jack &d other 
fruit trees are also found on this land. 

Olm OLpla land is land oovered with silt along the river 
banks. $|p very fertile, but liable to inundation, as its name 
(else, mining low) indicates. It is generally devoted to the 
growth of cocnrbitaoeous plants, such as tarmy or water melon, 
kink nr, Me or gourd, uehht, karali and kkero, a aperies of gourd 
very common in t.M« district. 

Pat-jam or mulberry land is of two kinds, known sa Mi tut tatjamt, 
and mtUMl tat. The first is high land near the village, which* 

i9 
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is particularly faruumble to mulbsrry cultivation, and the aeoond 
is high land in the open away from the villages, whioh is paid 
to be not so strong as dibi tut. Near Ganutii, on the bmfc of 
[the Mor, mulberry is grown in paueatti or media, i.e., alluvial 
ands, which are said to be the best of all as they do not require 
manuring. 

Jangal-bhimi ore lands reserved for the growth of til trees. 
When the til treos get old, they are cut and sold for timber, 
and young shoots sprouting from the roots of the old trees are 
again reared. The trees ore sold standing as well as after being 
out. A large number of trees are also cut when young and sold 
for fuel. 

Pin-baraj is land on which betel grows. Met be! land, i.e., land 
mostly oomposed of day which keeps continually moist, is best 
suited for its cultivation, and banks of tanka and marsh lands are 
selected for the purpose. 

Obit it reserved grass land, and is subdivided into kiti gbit 
i.e., places whenoe grass is cut for fodder, and ebarai gbit, i.t., 
pasture land. 

Sarbera are sandy lands, generally on river banks, where the 
tar reed grows wild. This reed is used for thatching and also 
for preparing finer-baraj, i.t., shade tot betel plants. Grass 
sometimes grows in ear beta lands in places whore there are small 
deposits of mud, and such lands are used for pasture. 

£ittu, i.e., homestead lands, are divided into mjbietu and 
udbiitu. N\jbittu is land on which the house stands, and udbittu 
is land about the homestead. The latter is again subdivided into 
tarkiribiitu, i e., the lands within the courtyard, and saribitiu, it., 
lands lying about the enclosed part of the house. Cucurbitaoeous 
plants, ttnh as pumpkins and gourds, are planted in tarkiribittu 
lands and are trained on the thatching of cottages. A few 
chillies, plantains, brinj&ls, karali, uekhe ami dtuglt are grown on 
taribiitu land, but the greater portion of it generally lies 
fallow. While almost all the villagers have tarkiribittu, few 
have taribiitu land. 

8alghar is fallow land on which huts are raised and milts are 
erected for staring and pressing sugarcane and for boiling the 
juice into gur or molasses. 

Paitt-jtfrm or fallow lands are subdivided into the following 
dieses:—(1) Shibtk pattt or dingi palit is land always left 
waste, for which no rent is ever paid. Generally it is the hi ghmt 
land of all and oonaists of stiff clay or latsrite. (2> HUpaUtot 
fatal patit is land which, having been cultivated, liee fallow. 
Booh land may have been left uncultivated owing to cUp /wfo 
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of fend; or it may bo of so high a level, or so situated in 
regard to water, as to make irrigation too expensive, and is there¬ 
fore only worth bringing under cultivation in years when there 
is a plentiful rainfall. Rent is nevertheless paid for such land 
aooording to its class, unless the semlndir allows the ryot to 
relinquish it or unless the ryot chooses to relinquish the whole 
of his holding. ; .'S j Round pot it is fallow land which, though 
included in a ryot's holding, is not aasesBed to rent. Such 
lands are generally included by the zamindir in a ryot’s holding 
with the object of keeping up an exercise of possession in 
them and of barring the acquisition by others of rights by 
prescription or limitation. (4) Chchar patit is common pasture 
laud, consisting of small plots of common attached to the village 
and yielding poor herbage. This land belongs to the land¬ 
holders, who do not charge their ryots rent for grazing their cattle 
upon it. 

The following is an account of the soils of the district: 8oiu. 
Haiti is a clay soil retentive of moisture, which is best suited for 
growing winter paddy, sugarcane, wheat, gram and kalai. EnUl 
(literally sticky) is a brownish day, which becomes very sticky 
when wet, and gets hard and cracks in long fissures on drying. 

It is a poor soil, capable of producing paddy only if manured, 
and will not grow rnhi crops even with irrigation. Biganottl 
(literally, tnlol having the colour of a tiger) is a reddish soil, 
sticky and tenacious, which contains limestone nodules. It 
becomes very hard when dry, and is retentive of moisture for a 
laager period than any other soil. like total, it is a poor soil 
capable of producing paddy only if manured. Pali ia a deposit 
of silt in the bed of a river, loose, friable and yellowish ia colour. 

It is a very rich soil, and ia well suited for sugarcane, wheat, 
gram, potatoes, cabbages and other vegetables. Not modi 
paddy is grown on pali, as it is generally reserved for moje 
valuable crops. It will grow rati crops even without irrigation, 
and providea an excellent earth for pottery. Rati of rot, is 
generally a synonym for pali, but sometimes the term is reserved 
for a lighter variety of pali. It is a reddish, loose and friable 
alluvial soiL It doea not grow rice and is best suited lor 
vegetables, wheat, barley, eto. It is a moist soil which .will grow 
rati crops without irrigation. * , 

Bind* is a sandy soil which improves with continued 
cultivation. It is reddish, loose and friable, but not retentive 
of moisture; it is a poor soil capable of producing paddy, and 
will also grow rabi crops if irrigated. Ztoftuk is a m i xtur e of 
day and sand, faming a blackish, loose and friable soil, not very 
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retentive of moisture. It is a rich soil, suitable for all sort* o1 
crops—indeed, in some places doimh is held superior even to 
metel. For rati crops, however, it requires irrigation. Bek is a 
whitish, loose and friable soil, not retentive of moisture. It is a 
poor soil suited only for paddy and vegetables, and will not grow 
rati crops ovon with irrigation. Kankire (litorally gravelly) is a 
reddish, loose and friable laterite soil containing ferruginous 
ooncretiona. It is a poor soil, capable of growing hdjri, 
maize, knrt/ii, peas, manta and gondii. It will also grow rabi 
crops with irrigation, and the jack tree does very well in it. 
Bdttu (literally, homestoad land! is largely used for rati crops. 
It is a blackish friable rich soil, which is manured with oow- 
dung, ashes and other refuse from the village. It is uot reten¬ 
tive of moisture, but is well suited for paddy, sugarcane, wheat, 
peas, linseed, til , tobacco, maize and bdji-a. 

The district having, for the moat port, a porous soil and 
rapid drainage, artificial irrigation is ntxossary in years of scanty 
rainfall, especially for rioe grown ou terraced slo|>ce. When the 
rainfall is ample and seasonable, there is little need of it, for the 
cultivators diride their fields into numerous little plots and 
enclose each by a raised bank which retains the rain water. 
Each plot is thus a small reservoir, and the lower fields can he 
irrigated by letting water into them from those at a higher 
level. Well irrigation is not practised except in the ease of 
garden produce, and tanks arc the most usual source from which 
the Holds are watered. Several of these tanks are old and of 
large rise, e.g., the Dantindigh! one mile from Dubrtjpur, 
the Raipur Bair four miles south of Sari, and the Lambadarpur 
Sair a mile north-west of the same place. Smaller tanks are very 
numerous, and it has been estimated that each village has at least 
five cm tho average. In tho village of Sankarpor, tot instance, 
t^ere are 111 tanks occupying 167 seres, and 40 arc so close to 
each other, that mcro footpaths on the top of the banks separate 
one from another. Owing, however, to the nogloct of the 
lamlndirs (many of them absentee*) and the apathy of the 
population at large, many of the irrigation tanks have silted 
and become useless; some of them have beoome so dry that they 
are let oof for cultivation. 

• When the tanks are full, water is let into the fields through 
a. out in their banka. When the water is low, the cultivators 
raise it by means of the ehtai, or swing basket, or by an instrument 
oalled dhuni. The farmer is merely a scoop mads el m at tin g 
with ropes attached to its four oorners. It is worked by two man, 
each of whom holds two of them j after dipping the sooop in 
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the water, they tilt its oontenta into the channel leading to the 
S«M to be irrigated. Tho dhuui or draeni oonaiata of a trough 
with a bend in the middle, or rather towaida one end, the two 
portion* of tho trough being of unequal length. The shorter 
end is closed, and is called the dnkrt. The whole mores 
upon a pivot; and to tho end of the inkrd is attached a 
rope, which is fastened to one end of an elevated lever, the 
other end of the lever boaring a counter-balancing weight. The 
dnkri is dipped into the tank, and when filled, the weight 
is released and drag* up tho closed end, pouring the water 
through the open end of tho trough into tho irrigating channel. 
Irrigation by the teura, a kind of Grecian lever, is also 
common. The do field* on the banks arc largely irrigated 
by this moans, the crops for which the teura is used being 
sugarcane, oil-seeds, flax and vegetables. 

The following table shows the normal acreage of the principal 
crops and their proportion to the normal net cropped area 
according to statistics prepared by tho Agricultural Deportment. 

P montage on 
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The most noticeable point brought out by these figures is , 
the predominance oi rice, on which the cultivator* almost entirely 
depend. 

The area under cultivation ha* been greatly extended dozing 
the last half century by the SauttU, who have roolaimed large 
tract* of jungle in the west of the district. According to the 
return* lor 1907-08, the net cropped area i* 6o0,900 acres. 
Current fallows account for 243,400 acres, cultivable waste other 
than fallow* occupy 90,000 acres, and the area not available 
for cultivation is 130,920 acres. Of recent years much has 
been done to improve the method* of cultivation by the insti¬ 
tution of the Surl Cattle and Produce Show, which is managed 
by a committee of local gentlemen under the presidency of tho 
Collector, and lia* keen held auuually for the lost 13 years. 
At this show prizes are given for local agricultural produce; and 
approved seed* and manures, os well as modern agricultural 
implement*, are brought to the ryots' notice. A District 
Agricultural Association has also beeu started, the members oi 
wbi<h have experimented with different crops, r.ij., varieties of 
cotton, $amuiidrubaU paddy, Central Province* iui paddy, English 
vegetables, Muzalfamagar wheat, and ground-nuts. 

Oxen and buffaloes are used for agricultural purposes, sheep 
are reared for purposes of trade, and goats and pigs for local 
consumption. Besides doing plough work, bullocks are used 
as boasts of burden, for drawing carts and carrying lacks of 
grain or other merchandise; they are also yoked in the oil-mills. 
Buffaloes are occasionally sold for purjxwes of sacrifice at the 
Durgfc and Kill Piijis, but otherwise they are kept merely far 
ploughing or for their milk. Horses, ponies, and asses are very 
few in number. The goats and sheep are of an indigenous breed 
and are mostly kept by Muhammadans. The he-goat it a frequent 
victim at Hindu piiit, and his flesh is eaten. Mnsalmtns eat the 
fled, of ahe-goats, and also, to some extent, mutton. Pigs are 
kept by Bins, Dorns, Bauris and other very low castes, for their 
own eating. 

The looal breed of cattle is poor, in spite of the attempts 
made to improve it, for the cultivators and grasien give very 
little core or attention to breeding. Since the establishment, 
however, .of'the Surf Cattle and Produoe Show, and of a dairy 
famt at Sort, they have begun to take mote interest in this 
important matter. Some IhLssar and Englioh bulls have also 
been imported by the District Board and the Surf Cattle Show 
Committee for the improvement of the looal varieties; and a 
vsterinary dispensary has been opened at Sort. 
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^ hero is a growing difficulty in finding good pssturage for 
tho* cattle owing to the extension of cultivation, and grating 
ground* are scarce in the east of the district. Here practically 
tho only grazing lands are small plots of common near the 
villages which yield a jioor and scanty gross No rent is charged 
for the right of pasturage over them, and there is a tacit under¬ 
standing that they shall be reserved for this purpose by the 
samindir. These commons and the chance herbage found in 
uncultivated and uncultivable land, on the tank banks or the 
raised boundaries of the fields, and the stuble left in the rice 
fields, provide all the grazing of plough cattle, aud have to be 
supplemented by fodder consisting of rice straw. In the west 
there are still pasture lands on the uplands, but the %ii forests 
in which the cattle used to graze have mostly been cut down. 
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Cl I AI*T£R VI. 

NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

BiitniirM is not liable, in any marked degree, to famine or 
flood, and no drought or inundation haa occurred during the 
experience of the present generation on a scale sufficiently largo 
to affect its general prosperity. This immunity from famine 
is largely duo to the fact that the means of transit are sufficient 
to prevent the danger of isolation in the event of a local failure 
of the crops, and to avert widespread suffering by importation 
from other districts. The old records show, however, that former¬ 
ly Birbbtim frequently suffered from droughts and failure of the 
harvests. As already stated in Chapter II, it was devastated by 
the famine of 1770, more than one-third of the cultivable land 
being returned as deserted in 1771, while in 1776 four acres lay 
waste lor every seven that remained under cultivation. In 1791 
the crops suffered so severely from drought, that tho Collector 
recommended a suspension of revenue to the extent of nearly 
Its. 60,000; and, to avoid such disasters, largo golds, or granaries 
d rice, were erected near Sort. This expedient having proved 
a failure, the 18 golds which had been built wero sold in 1706 for 
Rs. 200, and 26,000 maunds of noe and 600 maunds of paddy 
for lew than Bs. 0,000—a heavy loss, for tho price of rice was nearly 
Ba. 2 per maund. In 1800, and again in 1803, there waa drought 
owing to a failure of tho rains, that of 1803 being deaoribed as 
“an extraordinary drought." 1 he prices were so high, that the 
Collector, Mr. It. Thackery (father of the novelist), proposed a 
special enquiry to ascertain how much grain the district could 
properly export pud then to have the remainder sold at fixed prices. 
Distress also prevailed in 1820 and 1837, the price of rice in the 
former year ruing from 60 to 36 seers per rupee.* The district 
suffered a&ain from scanty rainfall during the yean 1866 to 1867, 
and in 1866 the maximum prioe of common rice was 8 aeon per 
rupee. 

The famine of 1874 was severely felt in Btrbhum, which had 
already suffered from several bad seasons and from the epidemio 

• K. O. Pnk«.»ro<»bMB, Batm <m tts Xtrtg . ti m i w iiSr i * * of J MrUm s, 
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r*, *evor known ns Bard win lever. The weather during 1872 
was unseasonable, the rainfall during the ploughing season being 
very soanty. The rice crop was, therefore, a short one, except 
towards the east, where the rainfall was greater than in the rest 
of the district, and where irrigation is more general than in the 
western parts. It was not from unfavourable harvests alone that 
Birbhum suffered in this antecedent period, for the Burdwin fever, 
which had for some time previously afflicted Birbhum in common 
with the neighbouring districts, assumed in 1872 a more virulent 
type and invaded a wider area. Next year tho rainfall in Birbhihn 
was norrnul iu quantity, but very abnormal in distribution. The 
usual rainfall in May and June is nearly 11 inches, but in those 
two months only ■> inches fell. In July the normal fall is 13 
inches; iu July 1*73 almost double that quantity fell. Instead 
of an interval of flue weather after such heavy rain, there were 
17'50 inches in August 1*73, ■>., 5 inches more than usual. 
Finally iu September and October, when abundant moisture is 
wanted, n»t more than about -H inches fell instead of a normal 
fall of about 11 inches. The rainfall in Birbhum in 1873 affords 
a striking example of how sufficient moisture may be neutralised 
by unseasonable distribution. 

The effect of this abnormal weather on the harvests varied 
with the crojei and the localities in which they were raised; but 
in December 1*73 the Collector, summing up the results of the 
harvest, stated that in the district as a whole there had been nine- 
sixteenths of an average autumn (<t«s) rice and three.eighths of an 
average winter rioc (4man) harvest. The premature oeesation of 
the rains also affected tho cold weather crops, the cultivators being 
unable to till the parched lands. Thus, a serious failure of the 
rioo crops was succeeded by on almost total failure of the odd 
weather crops, vis., wheat, mustard, oil-seeds, etc.—a failure absent 
from tho scarcity of 1805-66, which did not afloat the later crops. 
The effect of this deficiency was soon reflected in the market*. 
In tho early months of normal yean the prioc of rice, w*hich is the 
imin article of diet in this distriot, had previously been about 27 
■eon for tho rupee; but prices began to rise in September 1873, 
■mt is the beginnings of 1874 rice add at double the usual rate. 
The effect of high prices and diminished supplies showed 
itself in Birbhum, aa elsewhere throughout the distressed ana, in 
the eon traction of private charity and appeals by the mendicant 
dams for public relief. This occurred early in the year, and was 
followed in March 1874 by want among the l*b«iring dames 
to whom the failure of the crope meant the d eni al of harvesting 
employment, by which they in a gnat mea su re sabwt 
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Aa the hot weather wore on, the prospect became still mow- 
gloomy. On the 8th May the Collector reported“ The 
position has been sensibly altered for the worse. Pauperism and 
arime have inoreased, the oultivatoro are being reluctantly forced 
on the relief works by distress; cholera and small-pox are ravaging 
the district. Rice is not procurable in many villages at market 
rates, though stiE to be had without difficulty in the principal 
marts.” The distress was greatest in August, when there were at 
one time 38,.'$21 persons in receipt of charitable relief and 9,866 
on relief works. Next month the price of rice reached its highest 
rate, viz.. 111 seers per rupee, and after that it gradually fell. 
Throughout the scarcity, however, there was no actual failure of 
the markets, the district continuing to export grain up to August. 
Indeed, the exports of food grains during the 12 months ending 
in September 1874 exceeded the imports by nearly 1,400 tons, 
though the imports included some 3,000 tons sent by Government 
for the purpose of relief. 

Charitable relief began in the end of February, but in the 
end of March only 683 persons were being gratuitously fed. 
The number rose to 3,60<* in the beginning of May, to 9,801 by . 
the end of that month, and to 1*,014 in the end of June. In 
August and September between 30,000 and 40,000 were in daily 
receipt of charitable relief. In all, 1,725 tons of rioe were 
gratuitously distributed, 800 tons advanced on loan and 
1,004 tons paid as wages. At the same time, lis 49,156 were 
expended in charitable relief, Us. 64,809 in wages, and Us. 61,615 
advanced on loan. Labourers employed on roliuf works numbered 
on a daily average 3,846 in April, 8,054 in May, 10,352 in June, 
6,655 in July, 7,826 in August, and 5,194 in September. Relief 
operations ceased in the end of October, with ths incoming of 
the rice harvest, for fortunately the rainfall was both seasonable 
abundant. In Novembor-Deccmber the harvesting of 4 mm 
rioe caused prices, which had steadily kept up to abnormal 
rates till' then, to faU rapidly, and they resumed their normal 
standard at the end of December. 

Scssoirr In 1885 there was again scarcity necessitating relief measures 

er tan. {g tome parts of the district, whioh had suffered from an on* 
favourable distribution of tho rainfall in 1884. The reinfall wee 
abundant in June, July and August of that year, and there wee 
every prospect of a bumper crop. In September, however, it was 
very scanty, and in October, when it wee moat wanted, there was 
mofroaUy no rain at all. In more favourable looelitiee the 4m 
crop waa sufficiently advanced to yield a 12 annas hamet instead 
of the 16 or 18 anna* hoped for at first; but on the highlands 
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cultivated by the Santils an outturn of only 2 anna* waa obtained. 
Ifcey were reoompeneed, however, by an exoellent crop of m»i«n 
Elsewhere the outturn ot the du» crop lay between theee two 
extreme*, and waa eetimated at 5 anna* of an average crop in the 
Bimpor Hit subdivision and at fi anna* in the Sun subdivision. 
The outturn of the Aman orop depended entirely on the facilities 
for irrigation, and the yield varied from 4 annas, where irriga¬ 
tion was impossible, to 12 annas, wherever sufficient water from 
tanks or streams was available. The Rimpur Hit subdivision 
bred worse than the Sadar subdivision, the average outturn in 
the former being estimated at 7 annas, and in the latter at 8 to 
9 annas. The outturn of A man for the whole district waa 8 annas 


only. 

In September 1884 distress began to be felt in many parts of 
the district, especially in thins Nalhiti, round Shihpur, and to 
the south-east of Sun. Towards the end of the year, when the 
Aman harvest was going on, the pressure was relieved; but in 
1885 distress gradually became acute as the year advanoed, and 
it was found necessary to undertake relief operations. The late 
advent of the monsoon caused no little anxiety, but fortunately 
the rains, though late, were plentiful and seasonably distributed. 
Am iu kjuatt Population. *ud by the 19th 
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Charitable relief was started in March 1885, and the daily 
avenge number in receipt of relief in the latter end of June waa 
14,340, of whom 5,841 were relieved by private agendea. 
Belief works were opened, tho total expenditure amounting to 
Bs. 18,530. Government also spent Bs, 22,297 on nhom'uK)^ 
relief, so that the total amount spent by the State was R& 40,827, 
btr'8°* Bs. 9,561 raised by publio subscription. The efforts of 
the Government officers wore supplemented by private associa¬ 
tions. Tho two principal associations engaged in relief work 
wen Calcutta bodies, vis., the Sidhirun BrAhmo Sanfij, with a 
temporary head-quartern at Nalhiti, and the Indian Association, 
with head-quarters at Nawldi, 8 miles east of Nalhiti. In the 
Bftmpox Hit thlna two local associations, the Sadbhib Uddipani 
< UMy s and the Hari Sabhi, also assisted in the work ot charitable 


distribution. 
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Floods. Widespread flood* are tmoommon, but exoearive rain sometime* 
eanaee serious inandation* from the river Ajai, Hingli, IK 
Binsloi and Brihmanl. Formerly each inandation* appear to 
have been both numerous and disastrous. In 1787 than 
was a high flood which, it is said, in some place* “ iwept oS 
villages, inhabitants and cattle, the crops on the ground, with 
everything that was movable." Wo again read of a sadden and 
extraordinary rise of the Mor and Ajai rivers in 1806, when the 
floods washed away whole villages, “ destroying many cattle and 
much property of the inhabitants, several of whom lost their 
lives.” In this year the rivers rose on the 28th September and 
inundated the country, so that on their banks there was not a 
hat to be seen. The people climbed trees and remained then 
-daring the night of the 28th and the whole of the 20th and 
30th. Large tracts of land were laid waste and covered with 
sand several feet deep. The value of property destroyed was 
over 1§ lakhs of rupees, while nearly 21,000 biff bit of land 
were thrown out of cultivation.* 

The most serious flood in recent years was that which occurred 
in September 1902. This flood was caused by the heavy rain 
of the preceding twenty-four hours, which oansed the Brihmanl 
in thfina Hurarai, the Binsloi in Nalhiti, and the Mor in thins 
Suit to rise rapidly and, overflowing their banks, inundate the 
surrounding oountry—in some places to a depth of 10 to 12 feet. 
The Mor flooded the road to Muhammad bazar, destroyed the 
masonry bridge over it, and damaged several village* on it* north 
bank. The village* near the railway line in the neighbourhood of 
the Brahman! and Binsloi were washed away by the rush of 
water, at the floods oould not force their way through the narrow 
openings allowed in the bridges of the railway embankment. 
The line was breached in several place* between Nalhiti and 
Murarsi, and through traffic was suspended. Orest loss was 
caused to cultivators in the four thiinas of the lUmpur Hit sub- 
divMon*and more especially Nalhiti and Murarsi. Nearly 130 
villages were more of lens damaged, 800 houses were washed 
away, and 1,800 more were damaged. 

Critnit. Cyclones are rare in this district, which apparently liea off their 

regular track. The cyclone of 1874, which worked havoc in other 
puts of, the Burdwin Division, was only slightly felt here. At 
Sort isolated groups of trees were attacked and blown down, aa 
it they had oome under a cannonade, while other groups of 
tress close to them were uninjured. The only other cyclone 
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jgllinp for mention occurred is Jose 1902. It pawed through 
tE9'sUmpur Hit subdivision, and derailed the up-paaeenger train 
between Bimpur Hit and Nalhiti at a distance of 1$ miles from 
Bimpur Hit. The train was wrecked, several passengers 
lost their lives, and others were injured. 

The oarthquako of the 12th of June 1897 was felt in this Esau- 
district, but it caused very little injury, only a few of the public 
buildings and some private residences being crooked. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BENTS, WAGES A»t) PRIORS. 

Citi Thb rate* of rent paid in cash vary according to the class of 

“”*■ l»nd under cultivation, and the following are reported to be tboae 
ourrent in different parts of the district: In thin a Suri the rent 
of ordinary rioe land is Ra. 3 to Re. 9 per acre (Re. 1 to Ra. 3 
per bight), while that of the best quality of land yielding sugar- 
cane and other valuable crops is Ra. 9 to Ra. 12 per aero. Near 
Rimpur Hit the rent for rice land is, on the average, Ra. 0 per 
acre, and for the best land* producing sugarcane and other crops 
Rs. 9. Near llallirpur from Bs. 3 to R*. (’> per aero is obtained 
for rioe land, from Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 for sugarcane lands, Rs. 15 
for k"3 growing vegetables, and Ra. 80 per acre for pda (betel* 
leaf) plots. Near Sainthil rioe land pays a rent of Ra 6 to 
Rs. 9 per acre, and in thins Dubrijpur the prevailing rates for 
such lands are Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per acre. Near Himbazar, in the 
south of the district, the prevailing rates are the same as at 
Dubrijpur, but recently assessed Jtngt (high) lands of the lowest 
quality bear a rent of 8 annas to 12 annas per bight or Re. 1-8 
to Rs. 2*8 per acre. In some parts of the district the rent rate is 
as low as 4 »»"“ to 6 annas per bight for high lands growing 
maise or koto. 

Paoscci Ryots who do not personally till their lands, sublet either the 
**”*• whole or a part to cultivators or labourers on a system of produoe 
rents. One common form of this system is that known as 
krithtm jot or hi! krithi kruhtni, in which the ryot supplies the 
seed, manure, ploughs, cattle, etc., required for cultivation, and 
the kfithiit is a labourer who tills the fields being remunerated by 
a third of the produoe; the ryot gets the other two-thirds and 
all the straw. This, however, would perhaps be mere properly 
described as a form of labour contract rather than as an under* 
tenure. There are four forms of the produoe rent system proper, 
vis.—'(1) ardha bhtgjol, (2) tthBro-baita jot, (3) pinth-ardha jot, 
and (4) thikt jot. Under the ardha-bhtg jot (or bMgjot) system 
half the produoe goes to the ryot who lets the field, and thi othsr 
half and all the straw an retained by the lessee, who bean all the 
cost of cultivation. The athlra baitt system is the same, exoept 
that the undec-tenant’a share of the produoe is *&d the 
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lstmr’a )|tk Under the pSnek-ardha ayatem the ieaaor provide* 

'jt&jtnore and the aotual cultivator retain* +th* of the grain and 
|th of the it raw, the remainder being paid aa rent. Under the 
thika jot syitom tho oultivator meet* all the expense* of cultivation 
and it bound to pay a fixed amount of paddy or rioe aa rent to the 
luperior holder. The latter i* free from all riaka, auoh aa bad 
aeamna, and the oultivator haa to pay the amount fixed whatever 
may be the outturn. > _ 

No general settlement of rent* haa been carried out in the 
district, but some private estates havo come under survey and snr, 
aettlement. Among recent rent settlements may be mentioned 
that of Mallirpur in tbAna Mayiireawar and of Hukmapur in thina 
gurl, which took place in 1803-94. The maximum, minimum and 
average rate jor acre for wet cultivation was R*. 6, Ra. 3 and 
Ra. 4*8 respectively, and for dry cultivation Rs. 4-8, Rs. 8 and 
Ra. 3-8 per aero respectively. The assessment for 8Antal ryots 
was nearly half of that of the Bengali ryot*, exoess land held by 
the latter being assessed at the rate of Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3-12 per 
son, while tho rate fixed for the former was from Re. 1-4 to 
Us. 2-8 per acre. 

In 1899-1900 the ghatuaii servioe lands ware resumed, the 
avenge rental assessed ranging from Re. I to Ra. 4-8 per bigka 
of rice land. The average assessment per bight of the ckaukidXri 
chakra* lands transferred to ramindArs was from Re. 1 to Ra. 3. 

More recently throe private estates, DubrAjpur, Shsllampur and 
Kendgoria, have been settled under the Bengal Tenancy A* 

The following table shows the daily wages paid for slifierent vv»»sa 
of labour in 1895, 1900, 1905 and 1909:-_ 
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Agricultural labour ia generally not paid in oath bat in kind, 
the cultivator employing labourers by the year, who work his kfit 
under bis supervision. At the time o! harvest these labourers an 
given one-third of the produce mint* the advances they have 
received, this system being known as the krithtni system. The 
village artisans are also paid in kind, and generally have a regular 
clientele. Each of their ouetomers calls them in for any job for 
which they are wanted and pays them a fixed quantity of grain a 
year, generally 30 seen or 1 maund of paddy. There is one class 
of servants kept in Muhammadan families whore condition is very 
low. They consist of orphans and their children who have been 
rescued from want and brought up in the house; they ate called 
khSnejad gulSm if male, and khSmjad bdmii if female. A ffuUm 
ranks lower than a paid menial servant, can only many a bdmii, 
and when eating, is not allowed to seat on the same doth wit b any 
one but a gulSm. 

Pros*. The following table shows the prioas (per standard maund of 
40 seen) of oommon articles of food in selected years during the 
last 120 yean:— 
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lUtreut Aeeordjng to a report submitted by the Collector in 1907, the 
ayeragtr holding' of a cultivator in Birbhum has an area of ifi bifid* 
no ns. and a rental o! Bs. 22-8 per annum. In an ordinary year his 
land yields about 180 mannds of paddy, one-third of which goes 
to matt the cost of cultivation, indudiaf seed, the purchase of 
cattle, the wages of nay labour that may be required finr ooiti* 
ration, as wfil aa the rent due to the superior landlord. 31m 


j ,120 mannds go to the support of himsslf end Ml 
family. 4 Be also gets about Bs. 50 per ananm by the ssle of psr, 
w^att, vegetables, eto; and this amount he qpnda & puwbaring 
aad other n eoema ri as of life. Tbne, in • normal jm, the 
'produce of Me hod h enffieient to cony him tiuoagh offbeat 
debt or difficulty. In mm\y oeeee, howera, hr hee to repay etd 
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debts, *nd cultivates on credit till some crop is reaped, for when¬ 
ever'a social oeremony, snob, as tr&ddha, m a rria ge, eta, takes 
pUoe in the family , he has to go to the mthtjiati (money 
leaden), who generally charge high rates of interest. A* social 
oeremoniee are not of infrequent oooorrenoe, and as the cultivator 
l»f few me ans to repay his debt*, his lands sometimes pass into 
the of money-lenden. But, on the whole, the peasants 

of the district are well-to-do, and they have to contend more with 
tb« consequences of their insanitary surroundings) <•<?., malaria 
and cholera, than with actual want of the necessaries of life. 

As regards the labouring classes, there is a large class of field 
labourers who are permanent servants of the cultivators, being 
employed by the year to cultivate the fields and receiving in 
return one-third of the produce. Daring the year before the 
mop ripens, these labourers live on advances of grain given by the 
cultivator, which are deducted with 25 per cent, interest bom 
their share of tho crop at harvest time. As they depend on the 
cultivators to advance what they require, few of them are free 
bom debt. Being mostly low caste men, they are assisted by 
their women and children, and eke out their livelihood by other 
employments, for field labour only occupies them for seven to nine 
n vVh. Nou-agricultural labourers work chiefly at house-build¬ 
ing, carrying goods and other miscellaneous odd jobs j they also 
work in the fields when there is an onusttal demand for labour 
in cultivation. There are not many mendicants, and sonh as 
there ere, are usually old people past work from age or disease, 
who are supported by charity. 
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CHAPTER YU1. 

MINES, MANITPACTORKS anu trade. 

Him Th« mineral prodnots of the district are iron, ooal, limeetone, 
laterite, granite and sandstone. The iron ore of Birbhum ocean in 
Iron. bed* towards the base oi the laterite deposits. The ore is not only 
t tmpA»Tit ( bat also contains a high percentage of iron, averaging 
over 40 per oent, and being occasionally nearly 60 per cent. It 
is not now worked, bat formerly its extraction and manufacture 
an industry of considerable importance. The first 
application to work the iron mines of Birbhum by an improved 
system was made in 1774 by a native, India N Arty an Strati, 
who offered terms to the Government through the Bnrdwin 
Council, which it wss not likely he would ever have been able to 
fulfil, as they involved, after the fourth year of occupation, the 
payment of a rent of Re. 5,000 per annum.* Though the 
offer was acoepted, the lease was never taken up. In 1777, 
Mesas, Motto and Farqnhar memoralixed Government to be 
•Bowed the eichuive privilege of manufacturing iron in the 
Honourable Company’s possessions in the country west of the 
meridian of Bnrdwin and of selling the prodnoe free of duty. 
T&s was without prejndioe to the rights of HaankT Summer and 
Mostly, who had privileges in oertain districts of BtrbhSm 
sod Pinohet. They alarmed to he exempt from all interfmaee 
by the members of the Bnrdwin Council and any of the Com¬ 
pany’s officers resident in the provinces included in the above- 
mentioned limits; aU matters of dispute wen to be refsned to 
the Governor's Council, as the local officials, oeiog tandem in 
three aright be interested judges. The* shoe Ant 
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in Jherrii in Pinehet, but the Laha Mahal* of Btrbhfim were to 
be made over to them on the exiting tonne end conditions. On 
their pert they oontreetod to cast shot end shells, end to supply 
them at Fort William, at four-fifths of the average ooet of the 
seme when landed from Europe. They further contracted to pay 
to the Company one-twentieth of the profits of a lead mine (at 
Hiaatu or Sidpa) in Rtmgarh, which thoy also proposed to 
work. 

In the following year permission was granted to Ur. Farquhar 
to enter into possession. He then begged Jor an alteration in the 
terms, having in the meantime discovered that the oree of Blr- 
bhum were better suited to his purpose than those of Jherrii. 
This was granted, hut a series of troubles awaited him from the 
opposition of the jijirdin and lUji In 1779, after further 
correspondence, an advanoe of Us. 1;'>,000 was made by Govern¬ 
ment to Hr. Farquhar, in order to enable him to complete his 
furnaces, etc., and he earned on from that time to 1789, with 
what result, as regards the manufacture of iron, is not known ; 
but the records are full of accounts of disputes and contests with 
the natives, who actually claimed that the revenue from the 
Loki Mahilt belonged to them, though Government had received 
it before Farquhar obtained the lease. In 1789 he relinquished 
the speculation and was appointed to the gunpowder manufactory 
at FalU, but ho retained the lease of the Loha Mahal* till 1795, 
after which they lapsed to the samlndir, who disposed of parts 
of the estate. The new proprietors commenced to levy does on 
the iron mines within their lots, and as a matter of course litigsv 
taon ensued. Finally the Court (Sadar OlwSni) issued tolas 
which established and defined the rights of the bolder of the 
Loha 3loh4l*, who had purchased them as a separate lot at the 
ultimate sale of the samludiri. It would seem, therefore, that 
the Government had allowed the mining righto, their olaim to 
which they had distinctly asserted when leering the mine! to 
Farquhar, to dip through their fingers. It is stated that Btr- 
hkiim hook iron, during the period of Farquhar’s labours, was 
•old in Calcutta at Ba. 5 per maund, BaLssore at Ba. 8-8, and 
English at from Re. 10 to Ba. 11. In all probability this iron 
waa produced by, the direct native pro ce ss, not by European 
methods. The above is ta ke n from one of a aeries td, " Contri¬ 
butions towards a History of the Development of the ICnaral 
Beeoorees of India, by 8. G. T. Hratly.*- 
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In 1845, Mr. Welby Jackson * published a short account 
of the Birhhum iron works as they were then earned on by 
natives. There were about thirty furoaoes which, he says, 
produoed, at a cost of 11s. 17, about 25 niauuds of iron at each 
smelting, which lasted for four days and nights. He allude* j to 
the work as gradually destroying all the fuel in the vicinity. 
The farmer ot the Lok& MahiU claimed one rupee for each smelt¬ 
ing and fi pice on each mauml of refined iron- Mr. Jackson 
enquired into the monopoly, which struck liim as curious, and was 
told that it came about as has been above described. He left the 
district before he had fully enquired into th« matter, but ho 
states that he doubted the right claimed and oould not conceive 
how it had originated. lie was not apparently aware of 
the full facts of the casts viz., that a predecessor of his had sold 
on behalf of the lUjA’s estate what was really Government 
property. 

In 1852 Dr. Uldtmm reported on the iron ores of Btrbhum 
and the Dimodar valley. His attention had boon especially 
directed by the Court of Directors to tin- quest ion of iron manu¬ 
facture in connection with the intnxluetion of railways into 
India. In this paper there is the first description of the nature 
and mode, of occurrence of the ore, which is descrilied as consist¬ 
ing of partly earthy and partly magnetic oxides of iron, which 
occur disseminated among and spreading in an antangUd manner 
through qppy trsppeau clnydoac, its origin being due to infil¬ 
tration into cracks and joints. The bed «r layer impregnated 
was stated fo be 5 feet thick. Altogether Dr. Oldham’s opinion 
as to the avilable amount of ore was that the supply was not so 
great as subsequent investigations have shown it to be. Native 
furnaces, on the Urge scale which seem* to have distinguished 
those of CfrbhQm from those found elsewhere in India, were 
in operation at four centres, vis., Ballia, Nirtyanpur, Dcochi, 
Dttatnri and Ginpur. At Deochk there were thirty furnaces for 
tbe reduction of ore; these woo worked by Muhammadans, the 
refiners being Hindus, The estimated average outturn from 
each furnace in the year waa 34 tons of iron, and as there were 
believed to be in all seventy furnaces, the total outturn of 
ktehehi iron wss estimated at 2,880 tons in the year. In thaw 
furnaces knrhehi iron, unlike that produoed in other port* of 
India, formed at the bottom of the furnaoe in a molten condition, 
and resembled good pig-iron. The refining wae really a aoct cl 
paddling process, which induced a pasty-condition admitting of 
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t tie iron being drawn out and hammered until it became tho¬ 
roughly malleable.* Ten maunds of the kactwhi iron were aaid 
to yield seven maunds and ten seer* of the pakki, from wliiob 
the outturn of refined iron was deduced to be, in round numbers, 
1,700 tons, at a cost of £4-4-0 per ton. To prepare this in 
marketable shape as bars, etc,, would require, according to 
Dr. Oldham's estimate, an additional expenditure of 50 por cent., 
the final result being that at 16-6-0 it could not compete with 
Eugliah iron at the prices then prevailing in Calcutta, though, 
being a charcoal iron, its softness made it better suited for some 
purposes than English iron. In view of the daily increasing 
difficulty about fuel. Dr. Oldham finally concluded that the 
ahseuee of economical fuel and the scanty supply of ore 
determined the inapplicability of any extended series of opera¬ 
tions for smelt iug and manufacturing iron in the district of 
Blrbhuin.* 

About 1K>5 Messrs. Mackey and Company of Calcutta 
started the Birbhiim Iron Works Company, and established 
iron works in Btrhhum, fixing on Muhammallmzar as a site for 
their factories and furuoeoe. The work* were earned on at a 
loss for several years, were closed and re-opened, the several 
attempts to establish the manufacture on a profitable footing 
proving abortive. The employment thus afforded to the 
indigenous iron-smelters, coupled with the infliction of a heavy 
royalty, all tended to break up the native industry, and in 
1670 there was but one of their large furnaces in operation in 
Deoehi. Subsequently, in 187 ti, when the native landlord, to 
whom Mr. Mackey's works at Muhammadbozar lapsed, attempted 
to re-open them again, this last furnace was closed; and with it 
the most complete indigenous system of iron manufacture ever 
practised in Bengal was for the time put a stop to.f In 1675 
Mr. Hughes of the Geological Sumy reported favourably ou 
the prospect of iron manufacture in Birbbum, and shortly 
afterwards Messrs. Bum and Co. commenced operations; but 
after tome months' trial it was found that tho prospect of 
an Urg in g the works did not promise to bo a profitable specu¬ 
lation, and thus oeeaed the last of the many attempts to manu¬ 
facture iron which have been made in this area. 

« Professor Ball sums up the history of the industry as follows 
“The history of the attempts which have been made to nstatiKah 

. n't Sto g . .—. . .. ..v---- 

•tke’sfcsH account It reproduced from Frodeetor V. Ball's Keoantie Qsetegf 
«(la*W (1M1), pp. MM*. 
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iron-mining on tho European system in tho district of BIrbhum 
ia along one dating backso far as the year 1777. It fully supports 
the truth of the old adage that history repeats itself. The same 
sanguine hopes, the same attempts to carry on work in spite of 
discouraging circumstances, the same failures and the final loss 
tf expended capital, are recorded in tho accounts of eaoh 
attempt.”* 

Coal was discovered a few years ago at a place called 
A rang, about -8 milt's from Hurl, ou the banks of the river 
Ajai in the western extremity of thAna DutrAjpur, The 
colliery, which was opened in 11M1, has one pit, 7's feet deep. 
Tho output in 1908 was 1.100 tons, and the total number of 
labourers employed averaged 0.040 jx-r diem. 

There are some stone quarries on the western border of 
thtnas liSmpur list and NulhSti, from which a small quantity 
of stone is taken and exported for use as ballast on railway 
lines. Stone ia also found at ltubrijpur and Bakrenuar, hut 
is not worked. Lime is proluoed from or noilular 

limestone, which is found in abundance iu the district. 

• The manufactures of the district are not of much economic 
importance, but some, such as the silk sjanuing and weaving 
industry at ami round Ganutik and the lac manufacture of 
Himbuar, are of historic iuterest, having been started by the 
early pioneers of English trade. Other old industries, such os 
the manufacture of indigo, hare died out. 

The manufacture of silk, though affecting a very small part 
of the district, vis., a fringe 3 or 4 miles broad on its eastern 
boundary, from the Mor on the south to the railway on the 
north, is the principal industry of BlrbhQm. Here mulberry 
cocoon rearing and spinning are carried on, the silk factory 
of Ganutii, which belongs to the Bengal Silk Company, being 
the oentre of these industries ; while tire principal Tillages where 
mdiberry silk weaving is carried on are Batwa, Bishnupnr and 
Margzim* also within the jurisdiction of the lUmpur Hit 
thlaa. The silk weaving industry is of lass magnitude and 
importance than the silk spinning industry, but the Baswa* 
Bishnupnr oiks have more than a local repute. 

Three varieties of mulberry silkworms are reared, vis.,—(1) 
the uktarj, *(2) the cMota-pab or dtihi, and (3) the Ura-paht, 
which ia an annual variety, the egg stage continaing for 10 
months instead of 8 to 16 dayt as in the esse of ehkmpaht 
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snd nit tar i varielioe. The lara-palu prodnoee & select daw of 
beautiful cocoons, yielding a yarn which is in much demand 
among the best weavers : what is called dSali ( white) silk is 
made out of thread spun from white bar a-pa lu cocoons. The 
bara-palu silk goo* almost entirely to feed the native looms, 
and at present there is no demand for it in the European 
factories. The cAhota-paht ranks nest as regards the quantity 
of the silk it produced, hut the fibre of the nntari silkworm 
is finer and softer. On the other hand, the nit'ari cocoons yield 
a smaller proportion of silk. There are. as a rule, three crops 
of nit tart and one of ckhota-patu in the year, while the Lata- 
pain, which is reared in the spring, forms the greater part of 
the March crop or Uu t. the A*win (September) crop of 
chkota-piti cocoons is of considerable importance, seeds being 
taken from ii to other (listrid* for the curly November crop. 
Tbo district is in fact a recognised seed-rearing centre (Jocr), 
known as the lUrh Jour, to which cocoon rearers resort for the 
purchase of goes! seed. 

Two kinds of mulberry are grown, viz., the lira hint and the 
chhota tunt, which are also known at <«»//<' and pitch respectively. 
They may l>» distinguished by their leaves and by the kind 
of soil on which they are grown. The ch^otu hint has palmate 
loaves and grows on sandy soil*. The l ira tunt has lanceolated 
leaves, which are also thicker and slightly rougher than those 
of tho ebb tn (huI, ami it grows ou stony soil. There is this 
further distinction that the bam tunt is more suitable for the 
bara-patu , and the chliata tunt for the chhota-pnhi silkworm ; 
while tho nittari silkworm is reared indifferently on both. 
The mulberry newt commonly found in Biridium is tho ekhtda 
tunt. It i* planted in raised fields, banked and ditribed all 
round, which are plentifully manured with oow*hoaae litter, 
mud from tho buttom of tanks, and the chrysalides of reeled-off 
cocoons. The best land for it is fresh alluvion, which does ifot 
require manuring for two or three years. The oosoons are 
either (l) taken to tho nearest hit for sale, or (2) killed by 
exposure in thin layers to the sun and reserved for side until the 
paikart or agents of the European filatures come round, or (3) 
•teamed in a basket covered over with cloth, nnder which a pot 
of water is kept boiling, and reeled off into silk, or if they 
•re formed in a very healthy manner, are bought np by 
travelling rearers, who go from village to village, mid sometime# 
from Joar to Joar in quest of seed. In this district, however, 
the ooooon-rearers themselves generally spin the silk into thread* 
by the native method of reeling. The oik is nailed Uasn, 
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and it is estimated that about 600 maunda per annum ore « 
produced. 

Filature, Raw silk of a better quality is spun in filatures, of which 
the most important is that at Garni tiA, on the north hank of the 
Mor, where the present factory was established in the 18th 
century by Mr. Frusluird, under a contract for the supply of 
silk to the East India Company. It is owned by a large firm* the 
Bengal Bilk Company in Calcutta, and is under European 
management. At Bhadrapur in the north, ■'! miles south of 
NswAdA station J/ihapur) on the branch railway from NalliAti to 
Arimganj, is another filature owned by the mine company, with 
an outwork at Kaytha, both under native management. These 
filatures all use steam for damping the one. tons, heating the water 
in which they float during reeling, and drying the silk. The 
surrounding country used to !„• dotted with numerous filatures, 
but all of those situated in the Birbhum district are uither 
in ruins ot unworked. 

In addition to the filatures, there are numerous luuid sjiindles 
in the house* of the villagers in the mulberry tract, especially 
in Baswa and lUslnuipur iu the It&mpur llAt thiua, nud 1’alsA 
in thAna Murarai. The fubrii* turned out are generally plain 
piece-goods, the variety most commonly maile by the weavem 
when working on their oam account W-ing kora. This is an 
inferior silk, thin and rough, not glossy and wdt like ordinary 
silk, but stiff and hard like cotton stuff. When, however, they 
work on commission for the European firm* of Berinunporo, and 
are supplied with well spun silk, the Bishnnpur weavers are 
capable of turning out liigh class fabrics When this is done, 
the silk dealcn make cash advances to them for the purchase of 
the raw silk, undertaking to purchase the fabric when finished at 
the market price of the day. The products, width generally 
consist of dhotu, with printed and pbuu borders, pen* 

(thin*), 10 yards and 7 yards long, and handkerchief*, are add 
locally, and sometimes exported to other parts of the province 
throogh agents. Thin* are sold at 12 annas to Be. 1*8 per 
yard, dhoti* with ordinary borders at Hs. 6 to Ra. 10, *4ri* at 
Ba. 8 to Bs. 15, and handkerchiefs at 11s. U to Ra. tl per doaeu. 

_ Resides silk wearing as described above, toaaer weaving i* 

- r% -t carried <gitn many villages of the district, the moat important 
of which arc Blrsinghpur, Ktlfpor, Karidha, Ikmbaaar and 
q^p tipar* A few ooooona an brought in from the waaten 
jungles, where they an either nazed { - hy the aboriginal or 
semi-aboriginal tribes or gathered frmft tha foteri tres s. The 
j of ooooona gathered or reared in till* Met is, however, 
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not Diffident to meet the demand, and the wearer* therefore 
get their supply from the Sant&l Parganaa and Singhbhum. The 
coooons, haring passed into the wearers’ hand*, are reeled and 
woren into dhoti*, Uru and thin*, 10 yard* in length, which 
are coloured if required. D’oti* sell at Be. 3 to Bs. 6, and 
tdri* at 1U, 4 to Us. *; while thin* of ordinary turner seU at 
Its. 7-8 to Us. 10 and /mkinw thread at Bs. 12 to Bs. 18. These 
cloths arc sold locally and exported to other parts of Bengal. 

It is reported that in 1007-08 the total quantity of tuaser fabrics 
manufactured was llo mound*. giving employment, on the 
average, to 1,800 persons daily. 

Lao manufacture is an industry confined to the village of Uewsaa* 
II Am bazar The stick lac is brought in from the western jungles 

by low castes or semi-aWiginal tribe*. In this form it oonsists of 
small twigs surrounded by cylinder* of translucent orange-yeUow 
gum, in which the insects are imbedded; the best lac is said to 
be obtained from twigs of the kutum troo, and it is also produced 
ou the *<it, i dlat aul j dkur trees. The raw material, when 
brought in, is separated from the twigs and ground into small 
particles, which are placed in large earthen jars and allowed to 
•oak in water for about 24 hours. It is then well rubbed by 
the hand till the colouring matter has been thoroughly extracted. 

This consists of the dead bodies of the insects (Coccat iacai) 
buried iu the gum. These, when the fluid is allowed to stand 
in large vats, gradually precipitate themselves to the bottom. 

The water is drained off, and the sediment, after being strained, 
pressed and dried, becomes lac-dye ready for the market. This 
isusedfor preparing the cotton, called alii, which is used by Hindu 
females. The gummy exudatiou of the insect, in the meantime, 
is carefully dried in the sun, placed in long bags, and melted 
over a strong fire. It is then squocsed out, either in thin sheet* 
upon an earthen cylinder, when it beoomee shellto, or in dab* 
upon a plantain stalk, when it is known as button lac. Leaf Lfc 
is bo longer made at lllmb&xar, and the trade is confined to 
button lac. 

Erskino A Co., and subsequently Messrs. Farquharson sod 
Campbell A Co., had a huge shellac and lao-dye factory id Him- 
basar, but this was transferred in the year 1862 to native hands. 

The industry is now osiried on at several small factories in Him* 
basar and its neighbourhood, where the artisans torn out a number 
of lacquered articles, *.g., bracelets, ink-pots, mien, cups, pots 
and toys, such as imitations of traits, flowers and animals, which 
an said to be of good design and workmanship. The industry 
fi nnitd on by a class of men nailed Nuns. 
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Cotton Cotton weaving ha* declined (or many yean pact owing to 
w “ ,mR ' the import of cheaper machine-made cloth, bat has recently 
revived as a result of the wtiM! movement. Ooane cotton 
cloths are now woven in many villages, which ftnd a sale among 
the cultivating and labouring classes. Finer cloths, such as twills, 
table cloths, /arcM4«, bed sheets, and doth for coats and shirts, 
are made at llolpur, Dubrijpnr, Karidha, Tiutipiri and Alunda. 
The manufacture of niolicsses is a village handicraft, and 
tor*. sugar is refined, according to native method-., at Kukutia in thlna 
DubrJjpur. a village which has long supplied the needs of 
BrSlimuns and devotees, ami in which the use of foreign sugar 
has been abaudoued. The quantity of sugar producxsl at Kukutia 
in 19o7-tft* is reported to have been maunds. 

Bran >nd Brass and bell• net al ware* of an ordinary description are 
‘ made in many villages, but the bru/i'-rs of Dubrijpur and 
Xalhvti turn out articles of a better finish, which find a ready sale 
outside the district. The brass utensils and pot* of IUmbsxar, 
Tikarbetha and lla/.ratjmr are also said to be of a superior ijuality- 
Oue class of bra**-wure has more than a local reputation, vj* , 
what are kuown as //in or Suri bowl*. These sre reslly rice 
measures made of wood, bound and ornamented with brass, which 
give* them a handsome appearunoe. The Wiwls arc manufactured 
at Lakslnnipur generally known as Lokpur,', a village in thina 
Khairiwl about 6 miles south of llAjuagar. They are made 
to order, and there is s considerable demand for them among 
Europeans, but as there is only one man who makes them, they 
are not readily obtainable. They are of various sixes, from 10 eeen 
down to 1 chittack, and are made in sets. A set of eight bowls 
from 10 seers to 1 chittack costs Its. 40 ; a set of seven bowls 
from 6 seers to 1 chittack costs it*. 31; a set from 24 seer* 
downwards (six bowls) cost its. 19; and a set from i seer 
downwards (five bowlt) costs its. il. The general public nee 
fiowls of 1 seer and less for domestic purposes. 

Iron- Ironwork it carried on iu almost every village of the district 

wo,k - by the local blacksmiths, who make tho agricultural implements 
in common nse. At Dubrajpur, Kharun, Lokpur, liijnagar 
and B&mpnr llit iron articles of a better olaaa, suob ss knives, 
scissors, padlocks, swonls, axes, daggers, cooking and other 
uteoalir ire produoed and sold locally. The nut-craokers of 
Dubrijpur are well known in the district. 

Is4t*e Indigo manufacture used to be an important industry in 
wMHifse- Qublittm, the centres of tbe industry being Illmbaxar end Sopor, 
‘ where there were large factories, it waa first introduced into the 
district about 1795 by Ur. John Cheap, the Company's Commercial 
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Resident, and was carried on by Mr. David Erskine, who 
aetablished a factory at Doranda, 6 mile# west of Surul, and 
mbeequently at IlAmbazor. Ilo started the firm of Erskine 
& Co., which also opened several collieries. It only oeaaed to exist 
in 1882, aod in 1872 possessed eight factories in Birbhum and 
ten beyond the district boundary. The factory at Supnr was 
oloaed in 1887 after working for a century, and there are now 
no factories in the district. 

The other industries of the district, such as pottery manu- Oikw 
fact tire, basket and mat-making, shoe-making, etc., aie merely 
village handicrafts which ••oil f-»r no description: the pottery of 
Rijn agar has a local rcpututiori. Conch-shell ornaments are made 
in some villages, and the Sinkhiri* of Karidha are said to have 
attained a high degree of skill in making them. 

The chief exjiort of the district is rice, which is despatched by tmdi. 
rail both up and down the line The other export*, such as lac, silk, 
and oil-seeds, find lle-ir way mostly to the Calcutta market. The 
principal imports »r« salt, cotton, cotton cloth, pulses, tobocoo, 
wheat, coal, kerosene oil, and gunny-bugs. The district trade is 
carried on by permanent markets in the towns and large villages, 
and to some extent by menus of fairs. The principal trading 
villages and seats of commerce are Jhibrijpur, Surf, liolpur, 
Sainthii, Tumtdar]mr, Ahmalpur, Fatehpur, Itampur Hit, 
Margrim, Nulliati aud Xli.nmu IUmlu/ur. Kirnohar and 
Mohammadborar were also formerly markets of some importance, 
but their trade has declined. Surf, the head-quarters town 
of the district, is unimportant from a commercial point of view. 

A curious trade in live tiah is carried on bet ween the Bbigi- 
rathi and the inland village's of this district. The fry are 
oaught in the river and pul in ghnrit or pots of water, which 
are carried by coolies " bhangy " fashion, f.r., a pot hangs from 
<woh end of a piece of split bambeo, four or five feet long, whieh 
is carried over the shoulder. The coolies come by rail to thl 
nearest stations'and thence carry the fish round for sale through 
the villages, where they are put into tanks. Throughout the 
journey the water in the gharit has to be kept in motion, or the 
fish die. The carriers, when not walking, are therefore compelled 
to impart to the ghorit a continual jerky motion up and down. 

It is a quaint sight to eeo 40 or 50 of these oooliot on th# platform 
waiting for a train. They stand cm their toes and keep 
up a rapid, rhythmical and unintormittent shrugging of the 
sh ould ers, and twitching of the ankle* and knees, whioh, with 
the springing-np of the bamboo and the weight of the pAsrtto, 
hasps tbs water regularly shaken np and down. 
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The following tablee ehow the weight* and meaaore* in tue 
in different part* of the dwtrict in addition to tho standard ae« of 
80 tolii :— 
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id 

id 
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id 
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CHATTER IX. 

MEANS np COMMUNICATION*. 

Thk first map showing roads in the tract of country now Dime*- 
forming tho district of J Jrbhum is Yalentyn's Map of Bengal, "oaKim. 
which was compiled from notes left by Van den Broucke, the cstios*. - 
Butch Governor of Chinaura from ltwMd. In this map 
“ Ilaocarosoer ” is entered with one road running south-east to 
Baldwin and another ruuniug uorth-east to Cossimbarar. The 
map, however, does not show tho old Badahihi road, which ia 
known to have been in existence at least aa early aa 1516 A.I>. 

The BAdshihi road can still be traced in the Jangipur-Bnrdwin 
road, which runs for some distance along the eaaiern border of 
the district. To the north there is a short length dose to the 
eastern boundary of the Xalh&ti tliina, and in the south it paaaee 
for some miles along the eastern boundary' of the Sikulipur thins, 
from which it proceeds to Mangalkot and thenoe to Burdwin. 

At the beginning of tho 19th eentury there were but few 
roads in the district, and theae few had been made by the Com¬ 
mensal Resident, Mr. Cheap, for the transport of goods to and from 
his factory at Surui, r.g , the roads from Surul to Ganutii and to 
Kitwl in Burdwin. The only road passable throughout the 
year for carts was the road from Sari to Burdwin through SaruL 
A road to Murshidibid had been completed in 1796, but this was 
without bridges and drains. A road to Kitwi and another tft 
Deogbar were repaired at times by the convicts, but the .number 
of the latter wss insufficient to keep them in good condition. 

The umlndirs were bound by thoir engagements at the time of 
settlement to pay attention to the roads in their estates, and they 
an said to have kept them “ in a passable state of repair” when 
ordered to do so by the Magistrate. “ Some ", wrote the Magis¬ 
trate in 1818, “ even planted roadside trees.''* 

The Loop lino of the East Indian Railway was opened as 
far m the Ajai river in October 1868, and was extended through 
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the district in the following year. In 1862 a private oompany 
constructed a branch line, known at the Nalhiti State ltailway, 
from Nalhsti to Azfmgunj, which was acquired by Government 
10 years later. 'Within the present century the length of railway 
line in the district has been further increased by the construction 
of a branch line from Saint hia to OinlAl. 

The district is now well provided with moans of eommunica* 
tions, for the Loop line bisects it from south to north, in the 
south-west the Sainthifi-Oudnl line connects it with the Chord 
line, and in the north-east the branch line running due east to 
Azimganj serves a broad tract of country in ti.e lUmpur llAt 
subdiviaiou. There are no canals, and the rivers, being torrents 
in the rains and nearly or entirely dry for the rest of the year, 
are practically useless for transport. Ou the other hand, there 
is a well-planned, and in the Huti subdivision well-executed, 
network of roads, which eomjsnsatw for the absence ef watersay*. 

1 he Loop line enter* the district from llurJwtn by a laidge 
across the Ajai river, which has a length of 2,2 On feet and consists 
of 30 masonry arches of '>0 feet spun, It passes through the 
heart of the district for some t)'i mile* and leave* it at the 
ItSjgson station, which is situated on the Ixudcr of the Santsl 
Parganas to the north. Proceeding from south to north, the 
stations on this line and their distance from Calcutta are:— 
Bolpur (!*ft miles), Ahmadpur (111), Saint hid (lift;, MalLrpur 
(126), R&mpur Hit (13ti), Nidhiti (1 1'q, Chattra (l.V)i, Uurarai 
(1-05) and liAjg&on (1W tiiilea). 

Nalhiti is a junction for a branch line running duo cast to 
Acimganj in the Murshidit&d district, which has two stations 
in Birhhnm, via., Takipur and Ixihspur (formerly known as 
Nawidi). This railway was constructed in 1"»>2 by a private 
company, hut as a private speculation it proved a failure, and it 
was acquired by Government in 1872. The total length of the 
hne it 27 j miles. 

TbecOndil-Bainthii line connect* Burt with the Chord line 
at Ond&l on the one side and the Loop line at Saint his on the 
other side. It eaters the district from Burdwin, by a bridge over 
the Ajai near Paodareewar, which is a railway station just as 
the south bonk of that river. The stations within the district are, 
proceeding from south to north, PtnehrA, Dubrijpur, Chlnpai, 
Burl and Konri. The OndAl-Sainthift-Aslmgaaj trains nut 
from Ondtl to Azimganj and tm ter*A ; and some of the trains 
run between A* an sol and Azimganj 

The District Board maintains 182 mites af metalled roads, 
308 miles of unmetalled roads, and 172 miles of village roads, 
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which mw merely fair weather tracks. The 
theae roads are shown in the following table 


moat important of 


; Length,! Inaptetioa 

milM, j bongslow*. 


UnbriSgvd riven. 


m* | BeiaUul ... ; 
... ; DiitrictbantLn j 
on »e»t (toirmrd* 
Dnmka). 

... | KalgriUn 

.. | KIJneger 

... M n h» m to I d- 


Aj.i rim 


Helper ... I IIAmbuar 

.Bengrhetre 

„ ... ftakolipar 

Dohrijpnr ItAaibiur 
NeihStl ... N.widI 
| Seinthii ... Mehrahe 


Penathrper 

Mnhammid. 


Aj*i rirer 
Mtlltrpir 


Sere) .. Uenutii 
DeMjpur . Ctnndreper n,l , 
Behrcewr. 


lOi ' SeinthtS 
8) ' Sari 


C ibm*<t)mr 
.. J (18lh Bile). 
311 ) UghSti 


I Kopi (Mud nile). 


( (Mud mile). 
1*1 iUjBugmr _ 
7i 


JOj nnbrljpnr 

(14th mile). 


IS f Bolpor 
13 (.lliabenr. 
10 

)| Sikalipur ... 

IS 

II XalhSti 
11 Seintbii ... 


i Mor (3rd mile). 

! ("Bektenrer (10th 
! mile). 

H &a (lets aiie) 
(.Hingt* (l»th mile). 


13 Meltirpor 


Ml (llth mUe). 

,' Mor (tnd'mUe). 
i j Hekreevtr. 

■ I Kopi. 

. ( D.Srkl (8th mile), 
i. Kolajr (19th mile). 

| Koi (15th mile). 
Bekreearsr (8th mile). 


* The flrvt three milt* err set maintained, end there i* 
this iMeeee. 


■o tnrr of the road for 


The Bort-Bamthit road and the Slinthifc-Haheaha road are 
parts of the old road to Monhidibid, which is known to hare 
been in existence at the end of the 18th century. The second 
road is part of the road from Bhtgalpor to Sort (103 miles long, 
which ia commonly known as the Dumkt road. The 8arI-Rtj- 
nagar road is another old road, having been formerly the high road 
from Sort to Dooghar, which was also in existence at the end of 
the 18th century. The NalhUi-Nawidi road forms part of the 
embankment of which the other part is occupied by the Nalhiti 
branch railway. The road from Purandarpnr is part of the old 
road from Barf to Bard win e»d Borol, and dates bad? over 100 
years, while the Sorul-Ganatil road is that made by Mr. Cheap 
when Commercial Beaident at Bond. 

(Die only navigable rivers are the Mor and the Ajai, aad**«“ 
there is practically no river*bome traffic. Thaw «» nine 
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of which tiie moat important an the Tilptrt Qhftt ferry acroai 
the Mar, the LeghfttA ferry acroai the Koi, and the iflmbsaar 
Ghat ferry acroei the Ajai. The ferriea ply only during the 
raini when the river* an in flood, paaaengera and good* bring 
transported in ordinary oountry boat*. For creasing amal 
streams float* reeling on inverted water-pot* or the hollowed^ 
oat trunks of palm tree* an used. J 

Other conveyances in common me are bollock-carta, carriages 
and pilkit. Carriage* used to ply regularly between Sort and 
Bainthii, but the boaine** is on the decline ainoe the introduc¬ 
tion of the Ondil Saint hi I railway. 

There are 68 poet offioee in the district and *90 mile* of postal 
communication. The number of poatal articles delivered in 
1908-09 waa 2,017,964, including 623,350 letter*, 1,114,854 peat, 
cards, 82,472 packets, 145,574 newspapers and 21,710 pareda. 
The value of money-orders issued waa lia, 11,02,157, am) of those 
paid Ra. 5,98,539, while there were 3,292 Saving* Bank deposits, 
the amount deposited being Ra 1,64,088. There are postal 
telegraph offioee at Surf, Bolpur, Uetampur Rajbiti, Murarai, 
Nalhiti, Rimpur list and Sainthk. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

LAND SEVEN UK ADMINISTRATION. 

Th« district was formerly held as a military fief by the I’athin 
Bijis of Blrbhum, to whom it had been granted as a means 
of guarding the frontier of Bengal against the incursions of 
the hill tribes of ChotA Nigpur. The RijSe had under them a 
ti din g militia oompoeed of a warlike Muham m adan peasantry, 
who held allotments of land in return for their services. “This 
district,” wrote Mr J. Grant. Chief SariahUdkr of Bengal in 
1786, “ was held by a tenure different to any other known in the 
country. In some respects it corresponded with the ancient 
military fiafs of Europe, inasmuch as certain lands were held 
lAkk'vAj or exempted from the jtayment of rent, and solely appro* 
printed for the maintenance of troops.” Elsewhere he writes:— 

“ BtrbhOm, with all its ascertained dimensions from the year 1760, 
contains, according to Uennell, 3,858 British square miles, and 
is the fourth in magnitude of all the single ramindiris of Bengal, 
being, next to BurdwAn, in superficial measure the most extensive. 
Of this area, near two-thirds (comprising all the lands among 
the bills west of Nagar, the capital, aud still iu great part jungly, 
uncultivated, or little known) wore assigned over for the main* 
of some thousands of harkandto**, matehlook-men or 
native Hindustani militia appointed to guard the frontiers; whUa 
ths remaining portion of the territory was alone products to toe 
m.. 4 . 0 f yearly revenue rated at Its. 3,77,645. The samtadir, 
“M JmTJ the warlike and proverUally tamoharou. PMhfa 
race, aooa found out the importance of ^ «W» 
was placed to favour princely independence, when the totawheos 
I the Mughal empire, or feeble divided administrations cl 
mn^ytag 8ub*Adirt, awakened the dormant passion of unlawlal 

““rLa »»*- *“ •**, “f Jt ^3 

Itnll KhAn, the Eiji, at the head of a formidable body* 
fandatoriaa, 'in a frontier province of grejd 
SdSoit of am object only to thaw^o^^ 
jalagata' found it an easy taak to throw 08 W» iUagiuM* 
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MMt hia independence. M The consequent low of rnnn, 
however, was less felt than the political disadvantage of dis¬ 
memberment of a territory which commanded all the leading 
panes direct from bordering foreign independent countries, whan, 
in the government of All Vardi, the Marithia found their way 
into Bengal through this district, by the treacherous oonnivanoe 
of the refractory aamfnd&r. Its re-annexation became, therefore, 
an object of the first importance immediately after the conclusion 
of the war, and under so vigorous an administration was soon 
partially accomplished, with an increaao of Its. 68,223 on 
account of the abvitt {khdtttorisi and ehout) in addition to the 
ancient established jama. But the complete reduction of the 
rebellious superintending fanner, who in the period of his 
independence had grievously oppressed, by means of his foreign 
Musalmin soldiers, the native inoffensive Hindus composing the 
body of peasantry and manufacturers, was reserved for the 
Subakddri of Ktsim All.” 

This measure waa effected in 1760, when the privilege of 
holding such an extensive area revenue-free was resumed, “ haring 
been found entirely subversive of the sovereign authority under 
preceding Muaalmftn administrations, and inconsistent with present 
exigencies, or a more vigorous intelligent system of government, 
which required the sword to be kept unparticipated in the hands 
of the rating power.” The Ukhiraj tracts, when brought under 
assessment, produced a very considerable aooearion of revenue to 
the 8ubakdari, or Government treasury, under the name of 
kifijat or profit; and the total ass e s sm ent of the territory held 
by the Baja of Birbhum was Ha. 8,96,276, besides abteObt of 
Be. 68,223 and taujlrat Bs. 6,508—in all, lit. 9,71,006 ind eed 
of Bs. 4,45,867 as before * It must be remembered, however, 
that the Baja's territory extended over no less than 3,858 square 
miles and comprised a large area outside the present district, via., 
the* whole of the Deoghar subdivision and other parti of the 
Sentil Parganas. 

In 1?65, the year of the cession of tbs Dlwlni to the Bast 
India Company, the revenue due from the BAjA tor the entire 
samtndAri was 8 lakhs, though, aooording to Ur. Chant, there waa 
reason to believe that 13 lakhs ware collected then and some yean 
afterwards,, The famine of 1770, however, imporeriebed the 
Biji, fork large proportion of the lend want oat of cultivation 
and rents ooald with difficulty he collected for the remainder. 


•a»>r* of Ux Fiona of **•>, Fifth Sopor! (KoSia Nfrtol, HW), 

h an, waa. no, nt, sort. 
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In eptte of thin, the revenue demand wu steadily incr o as o d entry 
year, though ovary year the actual amount paid vaa only half or 
a little more of the demand. The Baja pleaded that the revenue 
agents (dmtU) ooold not possibly oollect the revenue from the 
impoverished ryots, and at each new assessment they were super¬ 
seded and imprisoned in the debtors’ prisons for arrears. His 
plea was not believed, Mr. Giant, for example, pointing out 
(in 1786) that though only lia. 5,31,321 were collected^ 
the skI lgvtin fund was returned at Ra. 11,44,825. He 
admitted that Its. 4,11,613 were deducted on account of 
paUUikd or deserted lands, but thought that this was due to fallow 
land being classed as uucultivable waste. In 1781 the payment 
of revenue had risen to 4$ lakhs, but be said that in 1783 and 
onwards there bad been an annual defalcation of upwards of 
8 lakhs. Finally, in 1786, the lUj» himself, Bahadur Zamin 
Shin, was imprisoned as a defaulter and his property attached.* 
Next year the Collector, Mr. Sherburne, made, as beet as he 
could, an enquiry into the assets of the estate, and in accord¬ 
ance with his recommendation the revenue for 1788 was fixed at 


Ra. 6,11,321. The Rtj4 was at the same time allowed to return 
resume the management of his estate, on condition that he 
did not interfere with the renters and ryots, for many of the 
latter bad fled from the district in consequence of his exactions.t 
The difficulties of revenue administration in these early 
days of British rule may be gathered from the remarks of 
Mr. Sherburne—•' It has become an almost annual custom for the 
ryota, headed and excited by tho manialt, to assemble in arms 
and put a stop to the collections till they brought the farmer to 
terms. The revenue can never be realired without the presence of 
a military force to check these disturbances." Further evidenoe 
on this point is given by Mr. Shore, who in his famous Minute of 
hm 1789 regarding the Permanent Settlement wrote # 
“In every village, aooording to ita extent, there is 

one or mow head ryot, known by a variety of nraea in different 
(Mia of the country, who has, in some measure, the direction and 
■uperintendenoe of the rest. For distinction, I shall canine my- 
Jf to the term Mandal; he assists in fixing the rrot, m diroet- 
in* the cultivation, and in making the collections Thisclass of 
ibm, so apparently useful, seam greatly to have contributed to 


•Bflh Bspsrt, ». «M» *sa«tf ***«««*'(****). pp- 81 . 1 “ 
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the growth ot the venom abuse* bow existing, end to have 
seoured their own advantage*, both at the expense of the xamin* 
dir, landlord, renter and inferior ryot*. Their power and in* 
flnenoe over the inferior ryot* ia great and extemive; they 
com promise with the farmer at their expense, and procure their 
own rent* to he lowered without any diminution in what he is 
to receive, by throwing the difference upon the lower ryots, 
from whom it i* exacted by taxee of various denomination*. They 
make a traffic in paita$, lowering the rate* of them by private 
stipulations, and connive at the separation and secretion of 
land*. If any attempt i* made to check the abuse*, they orge 
the ryot* to complain and sometimes to racist. In UlrbhGm a 
striking instance of this has been exhibited ; when an attempt 
was made to equalise the assessment of the ryot* by moving 
the buthen from the lower dess, and resuming the illegal 
profits of the Mandate, an immediate opposition was made and 
the complainants came to Calcutta. The Government was obliged 
to interfere with a military force to anticipate disturbance*; 
and at present the ryots are apparently aveme to an arrange* 
meat proposed for their benefit, and upon principles calculated 
to ensure it. On a former occasion, when a general measure¬ 
ment was attempted by the simindlr of the same district a* 
a basis of a general and equal asseasment, the Man dais, by a 
contribution, prevailed upon him to forego it"* 

Another difficulty in the way of proper administration was 
the praotioe of granting land a* bite itmln, i.r,, revenue-free, 
so as to exolude it from assessment. According to Mr. Grant, 
108,771 bighit were entered as It Is* semis, while 127,117 more 
bight* were eAdtrda lands, assigned for the maintenance of 0,784 
tbinidirt or militia mea.t In the next 13 yean still more land 
was alienated in this way, for in 1780 there were 217,907 
tight* of bit* mmin, though only 22,910 bight* were registered 
t* such.; 

At (he decennial settlement ot 1790 Government, «««■ p *««g 
the recommendation of the then Collector, Mr. Keating, fi v e fl 
tha revenue at 6} lakhs, subject only to a deduction for the 
aboliahod ttir duties; and this settlement became permanent hi 
1798. Muhammad Zemin Khtn, who ioooeeded his fathe r ia 
Jsnnary l790,| proved unequal to the strain of collecting rents 
punctually and as punctually paying s fixed revenue. Hebtcaae 
'• ..’ ~ 

♦ U.p.400. 

* *••• DiakfrBtMfaaaB, Tt* M*ri t . ddwM s W a W sa ef ArU*a, >,(, 

| hags! JU lieris, Mtt (Mk h UH). 
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•o heavily involved, that the Collector reported there me little 
ebanee of recovering the arrears except by the tele of hie l a nds , 
The eetaie was oonatantly under attachment, and the Bajt 
himaalf pnt in confinement more than once to compel payment 
of the arrears, bat without success.* In 1795 we find that half 
the arrears of revenue in the whole of Bengal were due from him 
and the samindir of BAjshahi. " This failure in their payments”, 
wrote Government in 1795, “has originated in causes wholly 
foreign to the administration of justice ; the former having 
dissipated, the public revenue in the most profligate extravagance 
and debauchery, for which, and at the instanoe of his own family, 
p ro c es s has been instituted to bring him under the regu l ati ons 
of diaqnalified landlords."t Accordingly a charge of disqualifica¬ 
tion was made by the Collector under Begnlation X of 1793 
and instituted before the Judge against the Baja, whose "went 
of means had resulted from his own neglect and profligacy.” 
Both he and the Haul were declared to have collected their rente, 
but, instead of fulfilling their engagements to Government, sport 
them in idleness, folly, and extravagance.* This great estate was 
then sold in different lots, with the result that in 1800 Btrhhum, 
instead of consisting of one single estate, was divided into 
330 amindSria held by 233 registered proprietors and paying 
a total land revenue of«ic-a Be. 6,93,682. The only portions of 
the estate left to the Baja were Serath Deoghar tnow in the 
Wfiital Pargsnas) and the Ganutia estate, which was leased out 
to Mr. Fruahard, the Commercial Agent. 

The most noticeable features of the subeequent history of the 
district have been the increasing subdivision of estates and the 
resumption proceedings instituted in 1835. As regards the 
foemer, though the area of the district was reduoed to 1,344 
square mil - by the transfer in 1855 of several pargtnai in the 
wMt and north-west to the Santil Pargsnas, the number of 
eetaUa was more than doubled and the number of individual 
proprietor* multiplied nearly tan-fold in 70 yearn ; for in 1870*71 
there wan 610 separata estates paying revenue to Govern* 
aant owned by 2,088 registered proprietors. As regards the 
latter, the Collector in reporting on the rent-free lands in 1820 , 
wrote t hat the original donees and their repr es ent ati v es "with 
a lew trifling exceptions have been stripped of every pactum 
by the handled purchasers of the ancient Baja’s mmiadtok** 

a S, •, DrakaBnekwaa, Ms* *• Its M~b dimiiUtrmtim MUa, 
|tlA. 

f filth Rspost, p Mf. 
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The chakr&n Usds for the rapport of the village police and 
other public servants, whioh had been excluded from aaeees- 
ment prior to, or at the time of, the dooennial eettleraeat were, 
the Magistrate complained, resumed wholesale by the audion 
purchasers of the estates. These circumstances eventually led to 
the Resumption Regulations being enforced, and in 1835 and the 
following yean operations under them were carried out Ml over 
the district.* 

According to the returns for 1908-09, there are 1,038 estates 
on the revenue roll of Blrbhum, of which 1,052 are permanently 
settled, one is temporarily settled and five are held direct by 
Government The number of revenue-paying estates and reve¬ 
nue-free estates assessed to road and public works ccsact is 2,045 
and 399 respectively, the number of recorded share-holders being 
no less than 16,979. 

The permanently settled estates are of different origin and 
include the following: —(1} Zcnninddri tmhil*, or ordinary revenue¬ 
paying estate*, which originally formed part of the large pro¬ 
perty of the lUji of Blrbhum. These estates arc also commonly 
known as fit*, owing to the fact that more than a century ago 
the large estate of the lUjt of Blrbhum was split up and sold 
in separate lots. (2) Thin A din mahilt, t>., estates in which'ori¬ 
ginally the whole or part of the land revenue was remitted on 
condition of the holder providing for police duties. These duties 
were eventually abolished and revenue assessed instead. 
(3) Hatiri tiluk*, i independent taiukt, which paid their qnot* of 
revenue direct into the treasury end not through the ssmtndir, 
and the holders of which became recognised as vamtmtsyf Thsss 
taluk* are now identical with samlndlris, but some have spastic 
names attached to them, #.y., dims {the plural of istdst), medad- 
oxUA, bhatiiimd {from bhdi or cooked rice and dimd) and maker 
lands, *V., lands whioh were originally granted by the land- 
Hblders or mien to relatives, learned or pious persons, at to 
offioers <4 State for their maintenance, subject to the payment 
el a small quit-rent or revenue. {4) Jangetburi mobait, jm*. 
manently-eettled estates, in which the owner has the right of 
cutting jungle only. (5} Jnlkar estates in which fishery 
rights only are permanently settled. Revenue-fine «d» tss an 
generally known as *idha likhtrOj or deem kMtoki tdikirtj as 
distinguished from simple lahkirij or rent-free holdings. Th* 
usually fell under the same dosses a* the latter, which are 
described below. 

• ' - - .. . .. .. i 

• 1.0. D»k* Brook mo, Emit AimMetruUtu e/MirHtm, p, li. 
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Tenure* of the first degree, those of which the holder* Rum. 
pey rest direct to the samtndlin and themeelvee collect mat from 
their tenant*, are very numerous, the distinctio&a between them 
being in many caaee merely nominal. They fall under two main 
heads, via., (dhk* or grants and ijdrd i or leases. The former 
are known as dependent or ptltto tdluk*, and the tdlvkddr stands 
towards the aamlnd&r in the same position as the latter does to 
Government. 

The following are the different classes of dependent tdluk* 

(1) Ski It ml or matkuri tdluk*, tenures which existed before the 
permanent settlement. (2) htimrdrt tdluk *, granted in perpetuity. 

(3) JUukarari tdluk*, of which the rental was fixed in perpetuity 
at their creation. (4) Maunui tdluk*, or tenures which are here* 
ditary whether the rent is fixed or not. (5) Patni tdluk*, 
tdluk* granted subject to the liabilities of Regulation Y1U of 
1819. These tdluk* , which have been created sinoe the Perman- 
nent Settlement, were first introduced on the estates of the ICahh* 
rftjh of Baldwin for the purpose of enabling him to oolleot his 
renta more easily. The rights of a paint tdlukddr are capable of 
being sublet to subordinate holders, with the exoeption that, on 
the aide of the parent patni for arrears of rent or other default, all 
subordinate tenures derived therefrom, suoh as dar-yatnit, ss* 
patni* and tkaharam pat nit, are extinguished. (6) JUukarari ckak 
jam* tdluk, a tenure comprising a part of a village, whioh is 
leased out at a fixed rent in perpetuity. Dependent tdluk* are 
also known aa dimd, bkdtiiimd, madud-mdtk and mankar aooord- 
ing to the object for which they were created. 

Ijdrd* or lessee vary in character, according to the special 
teem* of each contract, from a lease for a angle year to a lease 
in perpetuity at a fixed rent. They are generally, however, 
created for a fixed term of yean, and their chief characterise 
is Uut the holder of the tenure is a mere middleman or farmer, 
who does not cultivate the estate himself, but only colleots 
rent* from the tenants. They are of the following kinds*—-/«*»»- 
rdri at perpetual leases, generally granted before the time 
of fiba Permanent Settlement and regarded as hereditary and 
JUukarari at leases in perpetuity at a fixed not, 
hereditary and transferable. The grant of such a lease is generally 
and* in oonnderation of a bonus paid down at® |be time 
of the grant. Monti lease*, which an hereditary, bat not 
innnwirilj knmandlnamMn at bearing a fixed rental. StHkbmk, an 
f fiptmitamy mortgage, under which a farm of an salats or port 
of it k granted to liquidate the debts due by the lessor. The* 
faaan or oreditor retains the rents, and both intaraat and capi t al 
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are liquidated thereby. Somtuii, a form of mortgage, in which 
the farm liquidates interest only. It is sometimes also called 
kotkinn, a tenu which is also used for any ordinary sab-lease. 
Mtidi ijdrd, an ordinary lease for a term of yearn. U«njhi jot* 
are another class of lease in rogne in Santtl Tillages, where the 
minjhi or headman takes a settlement of the whole Tillage from 
the samtndlr for a specified term at a tump rental and makes his 
own arrangements for rent with the other oulti voters, to whom 
he lets oat the land. 

8vb-te«- Tenures of the second degree or sub-tenures go by ths same 
*'**■ names as tenure* of tho first degree, with the prefix of d>r 
(under), m (third degree), and cMtram (fourth degree), t.g., 
dor-pctai, t e-mukaran >j4ri, etc. A tjiitli jomi is a special form of 
sub-tenure, in which no fixed term of yean is specified in the 
agreement between the lessor and lessee. The rent is net abso¬ 
lutely fixed, fcut liabl" to enhancement, while Uie sub-tenure- 
holder cannot be ejected at will and may transfer his rights. 

Taunts* Tenants'holdings fall under throe classes(1) lands cult*- 
koW,n *** rated by rent-payiug tenants (2 lands cultivated rent- 

fr»e (likhiiij), and (!)) service lands tcAdiidw). The jot* or rent- 
paying tenants' holdings, properly speaking, should all 1» merged 
in the classes recognised by the Tenancy Act, vis., tenancies at fixed 
rates of rent, oocupaney tenancies iltk .ah-bdmta), tenancies held 
by non-occupancy ryots who may or may not have a registered 
lease for s fixed term («* <t di-jot) or with no limit of term. Locally, 
however, they arc known by different name*, such aa utimriri, 
mukarari, meerun and gi*ti jot, which have ths asms oonnotaticsi 
as in the case of tenure*. Other holdings are :~kbtrij khtrOkjot, 
a h«Mi«g for whioh a small fixed quit-rent is paid in consideration 
of a lump stun paid down at its orostion, and Uhai-khartdi Jot, 
which is the same, except that the bolder was previously in yemmim 
and paid at full rates of rent until the special agreement was made, 
q^aante ore also called khudkiti or phiki*akt according M they 
nade in ar out of the village in which they hold land. 

Oader- Sub-tenants paying oash rents are known as korfi ryots, and 
their holdings as korfi jo'. Whan rant is paid in kind, a sub¬ 
tenancy is usually known otbhijjU. They include ths following 
yaiiedss: -ardta-bhig jot, when the produoa is squally di vided 
between tyt mb-tenant and the superior holdings; Mkif when 
the sub-tenant contracts to supply a fixed amount of {ffodaoe, 
all risks and hearing ail expenses of cultivation; this is 
tomedmas called dkin4kiU; AalJWWi-krfsWni, in which the 
wHiw Oir is a mere labourer who doss the work and ttc rivas n*» 
of the outturn, the tenant supplying aeed, sto. j otUroMm 
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jet, in which the under-tenant gets ifths of the produce, hat 
does ell the work of cultivation and supplies seed, etc.; pinch 
ardka jot, in which the under-tenant gets -J-ths oI the produce, 
doing all the work and supplying seed, etc. 

Bent-tree holdings may be divided into two classes, viz., ®**V ,W * 
those of Hindu and those of Muhammadan origin. The former 
are as follow*: - bttmlar and SMtar are lands devoted to the 
support of the worship of some idol, which are held rent-free by 
its custodian or trial, os a trustee. Brahmottar are lands set 
apart for the support of Brahmans, and VaithntrMar are similar 
lands allotted to Vaiahnava devotees. Mafia Urdu are lands 
allotted to learned or holy men other than Brahmans. Kkuth- 
tiih are lands allotted to deserving persons rent-free to induce 
them to live in a village. 

The following rent-free holdings are of Muhammadan origin 
and are known generally as icakf: — Pain or pirullar, lands 
allotted to meet the charges connected with the maintenance 
of the tomb iatlinahj of a Muhammadan saint or pir. They 
are held in trust by a mutuili, who has no power to alienate or 
encumber the property. Fnkirin , lands allotted for the mainten¬ 
ance of an establishment for providing food and shelter for fakir t , 
or wandering Musalman hermits. Chntghi, lands allotted rent- 
free to meet the charge of procuring lamps for and illuminating 
mosques or the tomb* of Muhammadan saints Satarit, lands 
bestowed rent-free with a view to meeting the charges for offer¬ 
ings to a pir’t tomb on festival days. Khai'iti, lands of which 
the ptOMods are intended to be spent in the bestowal of alma. 
KfJnibiri, lands bestowed rent-free on worthy Muhammadans to 
encourage them to reside in a village. Muliiki, lauds besiowsd 
rent-free upon matld* or Musalmin religious teachers for their 
own maintenance, and also for the support of the madritu or 
Unh«rrmml«a tohools over which they preside. Atiaddri, lands 
granted to the men who coll Muhammadans to prayer (stow). 

Ckdkrdn or service holdings are holdings given rent-free as jjjjg* 
payment for service rendered by the holder to the donor. They 
fall under two heads, vis-, lands granted for servioes of a public 
nature, and l end* granted for services of a private nature, rendered 
to the village or the suntudir only. The first are not strictly 
hereditary, hut ere generally so in praotioe, as son has a 
traditional olkim to (noosed his father. The seoond are generally 
hereditary. Neither are transferable. 

Under the first head oome ektuMdri tkdkrdn lands set arid* 

* faf the maintenance of the village polios, which have been roomily 
cammed by Chmnunsnty and the dafiri eldtria lands held by 
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dqflrk, which are peculiar to thia district. A number of dqftria are 
supported by these grant* and are employed in the Collectonte 
office. There were formerly also some gkdttrali or gkit thauladAri 
lands held by gkdtadh, whose duty it was to patrol roads, to protect 
travellers from robbers, and to guard the gates or entrances of the 
great wall of Nagar, but these have been resumed. The following 
hold ehdkrdn lands of the second class:—the mmdndddr who 
watches the village boundaries to prevent encroachments; the 
kaUkana or ptik, a peon who helps the gumithta to collect 
rents; th ejmrokU or Brihman who conduct* tho worship of tho 
village idol; the kdmdr or village blacksmith, one of whose duties 
is the sacrifice of goats on certain occasions; the kumhdr or village 
potter, sd pit or barber, mAh or gardener, and dhobi or washerman; 
the a*tapakari, a watchman who stays all day at the samlndari 
kachakri; the kdkdr and adkuddr, bearers of the tamfndlr, who 
have to be out in relays on journeys; the jkdrukath or sweeper 
at the sa ml ndt ri kaekakri; the rautgir, who carries the dime's ^«in 
at measurements; the fordth, who looks after tho samlndiri 
carpeta, etc.; and the ro*hi»g,r, who looks after the zamindiri 
lamps. 

fmfnat, The following is a list of the pirgimm, tappa* and tdtak* into 
which the district is divided 


AkbarshAhi pargaaa. 

Kair PratAb pargaaa. 

Altnagar „ 

Kutubpnr tdiuk. 

Amdahari tdtak. 

MalUrpur „ 

Barbaksingh pargaaa. 

Mazkuri pargaaa. 

Barrah tiluk. 

Naw* Nagar „ 

Bharkunda pargaaa. 

Nani tappa. 

Din Ifauleswar „ 

Ptuandarpur tdtuk. 

Dhawa „ 

Buianpur pargaaa. 

Fat eh par „ 

ShAh Alampur tappa. 

Qokulta ckakld. 

Senbhum pargaaa. 

Haripur tappa. 

Supur MM, 

HnkmApur tdUk. 

Swarupsingh pargaaa. 

Ichhipokur „ 

8abak Mayuretwar „ 

Kashtptur pargaaa. 

Sherpor M 

Kaahtagarh „ 

ShAh IilAmpur M 

Khog^m „ 

ShAhbAspor w 

Khatdhga „ 

Zainujial n 

Khirni tappa. 
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CI1APTEB XI. 


GKNKKAL ADMINI3TBATION. 

Po* administrative purpose* the district is divided into two mb- Arams, 
divisions, vis., Surl (tbe Ssdsr subdivision) and Bimpor TTis vssnv* 
the fanner being under the direct supervision of the Collector, S5£**** 
while Bimpor Hit is in charge of a Subdivisions! Officer. At mn 
Sort the sanctioned staff under the Collector oonsists of three 
Depat y Collectors, of whom two are Magistrates of the first " 1 — 

•ad one is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the seoond 
or third dess; in addition to these officers, there are sometimes 
one or two Sub-Deputy Collector*. At Rimpur Hit the Sub- 
divisional Offioer is assisted by s Sub-Deputy Collector. 

Tbe revenue of tho district, under the main heads, nee from Ktvsses. 
Ba 11,31,000 in 18804<1, when the inoome-tax had not been 
imposed, to Re. 14,48,000 in 1800-91 and to Ba. 16,45,000 in 
19004)1. Ia 1908-09 it amounted to Ba. 17,72,987, of which 
Ba. 10,16,024 were derived from land revenue, Ba. 3,15,975 from 
itampa , Ba. 2,53,106 from exoiae, Ba. 1,56,358 from oeasea, and 
Ba. 31,524 from inoome-tax. 

Die collections of land revenue increased from Ba. 8,03,00<f Uai 
ia 1880-81 to Ba 10,22,000 in 1890-91, the increase being 
mainly dne to the tranafer from Murthidibid of pm-pum Kuir 
Pratib belonging to the Nash! pur Ward's Estate. In 19004)1 
tw wore Ba 10,09,000, and in 19084)9 they aggregated 
Ba 10,16,024, oolleoted from 1,058 e ate t ea The ounent land 
revenue demand in the latter year was Ba 10,08,673#.of which 
Ba 10,05,792 wen payable by 1,052 p»manently-*rsU«i eatatee 
and Ba 140 by oae temporarily-settled estate, while the 
dnamfl from five estates held diroot by Government was 
Ba 2,741. Tbs total land revenue demand is equivalent to 88 
pavoeab of tbe grom rental of the district. 
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The receipt* from judicial and non-judicial (tamp* rank 
next in importance u a eouroe of revenue. They increased from 
R*. 2,27,125 in 1897-98 to It*. 2,49,428 in 1900-01, and rose 
still further to Ra. 3,15,975 in 1908-09. More than ihree-fourtha 
(Re. 2,48,255) of the receipt* in 1908-09 were obtained from the 
sale of judicial stamp*, and in particular of court-fee stamps, 
which aooounted for Ils 2,28,994 j while only Its. 67,720 were 
obtained from the sale of non judicial stamp*, nearly the whole 
f;f this ?UE being due to the demai.d for impressed stamp*. 

The receipts from excis-j rose from 11s. 1,88,910 in 1897-98 
to It*. 2.29,557 in 19iMi.nl, and further increased in 1908.09 to 
Rs. 2,-VI, 106, a total tower than for an. other district in the 
liurdwtn Division except iUukurl and Howrah (exclusive of the 
town* of Howrah and Bally; The net excise revenue in the 
latter year was Us. 2,690 jxsr Io.ih'U of the population (nearly 
4j annas per head), as <■ mpared with R*. 2,648 for the Burdwin 
Division and li* 3,191 for the Province. 

Nearly half of the excise revenue i* derived from the re¬ 
ceipts from jM.'Atrni or rice-Un-r, which amounted to It*. 1,24,469 
in 1998-09, a total higher than in any other district in the Province 
except Baldwin. This is the favourite drink of the aboriginal 
races, who regard it as a nutritious food and utilise it as a 
substitute for a meal The receipts from the sale of country 
spirit, prepared by distillation from the flower of the wat»4 tree 
{Bum htifolia), amounted to Rs. 38,846 in the same year. Ths 
manufacture and sale of this spirit were formerly earned on 
under what ia known as the central distiller)' system, »>., there 
was a central distillery at Surl for the supply of the spirit to the 
whole of the district. In 1907-08 the contract supply system 
was introduced, is., the local manufacture of country spirit ha* 
been prohibited, and a contract for the wholesale supply of 
^spirit given out to a firm of distillers. The cont motor* an 
forbidden to hold any retail licenses for its sale, but arc allowed 
the nse«of distillery and warehouse building* for the storage of 
liquor. The right of retail vend is disposed of by separate shops, 
— of which is put up to auction; and the retail vendors am 
forbidden to sell liquor exoept at prescribed strengths, for whioh 
qifwlwnim prices are fixed. 

Aootyding to the return* for 1908-69, there are 28 shaft 
licensed far the retail tale of country spirit, i t., cm shop to 
every 62-6 square miles and to every 32,224 persons; in that 
year the average consumption of the liquor was 8 proof gallons 
per 1,000 of the population, the incidence of taxation per hied 
of the population being only 8 pies. The oontamfrfum of the 
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fermented liquor known m tin is insignificant, bringing in 
only Its 9,294. The total receipts from the sale of eonntxy 
■pint, tiri and parhaai represented an expenditure of Rs 1,877 
per 10,000 of the population, a figure lower than that returned 
by any district in the Btirdwin Division except Binkurft and 
Uidnapore. 

The receipts from opium and hemp drugs account for practi¬ 
cally all the remainder of the excise revenue. The greater 
portion is derived from the duty and license fees on opium, which 
brought in Its. 38,995 in l!»i8-09, representing an expenditure 
of Ha. 492 per 10,"wu of the population, which is lees than in 
any other district in the Hurt win Division except Blnkuri. 

The demand for ffin.a, i.t., the dried flowering tops of the culti¬ 
vated female hemp plant ; Ca’un'it Iutiitn) and the reainons 
exudation on it, appears to lie greater than in any other district 
of the division except Binkurs and Howrah (exclusive of 
the towns of Howrah aud Bally;, the duty and license fees 
realising Re. 39,362 in 190*-09, or Ha 499 per 10,000 of the 
papulation. 

Road and public works eesaca art*, as usual, levied at the Own 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee; the collections fell 
from Rs. 1,97,901 in 1*97-98 to B*. 1,98,909 in 1900-01, but 
increased to Rs 1,00,958 in I9i.i8.09, The current demand in 
the latter year was Rs. 1,55,108, of which Rs. 1,38,797 were 
payable by 2,075 revenue-paying estates, Ra 4,167 by 396 
revenue- free estates, and It*. 12,130 by 3,o73 rent-free and rkattku 
dart ckikrin lands. Altogether 5,545 estates and 24,760 tenures 
are aiaessod to cesses, the number of recorded share- holders being 
16,971 and 41,513, respectively. 

In 1901-02 the income-tax yielded Rs. 26,326 paid by 922 [mm. 
sea Msecs, of whom 533 paying Its 5,930 had incomes of Ba. 500 **• 
to Rs 1,000. At that time the minimum income assessable was 
Rs. 500, but this was raised in 1903 to Rs 1,000, thereby giving 
relief to a number of petty traders, money-lenders and darks; 
and the number of assessees consequently fell in 1903-04 to 455 
and the ooUeotiona to Rs. 26,711. In 1908-09 the tax yielded 
Ba. 31,524 paid by 507 assessees. 

There are six offices for the registration of assuranoea under g^i^. 
Ant III of 1877. At Burl the District Sub-Registrar deals as **■ 
usual with the documents presented there, and also twists the 
District Magistrate, who ia u-offlei* District Registrar, in super- 
riring the proceedings of the Sub-Registrars in charge of the 
otter registration offices The average number of doeumeata 
w gis ta red annually during the quinquennium ending in 1899 
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n> 21,874, bet in the five yean ending in 1904 it increased to 
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5.185 ; 
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1,0*4 

1,841* 
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*.795 , 

DaMjpar ... 

4,719 

4.061 

8,367 

Ubpor 

KilUtl 

4.657 

*4*14 

4.400 

4.679 

5,570 j 

Riaipar Bit . 

6.178 

5,102 

6,657 

Total 

M.86C 

SI,111 

20.768 


26,168, the inereue 
being chiefly doe to the 
settlement of recomed 
cktuttdiri lends. The 
marginal statem ent 
allow* the number of 
documents registered 
and the receipts aid 
expenditure at each 
office in 190ft, The 
number of registrations 
was lees than in any 


other district in the division except llowrah. 

The staff entertained for the administration of c ivil justioe 
consists of the District Judge, a Sub-Judge and six lluruifs, of 
whom one is stationed at Surf, one at Dubrijpur, while two 
hold their courts at Bolpur and two more at IUmpor Hit. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District and Seaaiona 
Judge, the District Magistrate, and the Deputy and Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates stationed at Sari and IUmpur Hit. The sanctioned 
staff at Surf consists of the District Magistrate, two Deputy 
Ma gi strates of the first class, and one Deputy Magistrate ol 
the second or third class, in addition to the Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates of the second or third class who are sometime* 
stationed there. The Subdiviaional Officer at IUmpur Hit ia 
aim mi invariably a Magistrate vested with first-class powers, and 
ia usually assisted by s Sub-Deputy Magistrate of the second 
or third class. Besides these stipendiary* Magistrates, there are 
benches of Honorary Magistrates at Sort and Him pur Hit. 

For police purposes the district is divided into nine th i n s* with 

four outposts as shown ia 
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the margin. The regu¬ 
lar police force ooDabted 
in 1908 of a Superinten¬ 
dent, 6 Inspector*, 28 
Sub-Inspectoo, 26 head* 
ocMtsbie s and 239 oon* 
stables, * total Ion* of 
•w nunig * iFjfWBKUf 
onepolioanaa to *v*ry 
6*8 square mile* and to every 3,017 of the {Monistic*. Th* 
rural fares for the watch and ward of villages ia the interior 
ia oompossd of 172 data**" and 2,661 tk miMm . A large 
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proportion'd the latter were remunerated by servioo land* known 
aa ehaukidtri rhikrin till a few yean ago, when they were 
rammed. Tbi* ayatem had been in force for a century past and 
wan deaeribed aa fellows in lKfifi by Mr. D. J. McNeile in hia 
Report on the Village Watch of Bengal:— 

“Village c'laukldan are found everywhere throughout the 
district, and are almost everywhere supported by service lands. 

Here can be no kind of doubt that the present ehntkliirt are 
the true modem representatives of the ancient village watchmen 
of the district, and that at the time of the decennial settlement 
thoae watchmen wen> empbyed in revenue matters os wellaa in 
police duties. Iu the ramindari j«pers of the Blrbhum estate 
for 179a, hot ard.'» lauds an- found in the accounts of one village 
after another entered under the general head of Liu tamin (or 
Until free of Government a**c«tnicnt), and no Other lands are 
mentioned which can paaibly K* imlentified with the ft gin of 
the present rUukUdn. KotttA! was a common name in several 
districts for a samludiri messenger or peon ; and to this day 
acme of the village police in parts of Murshidihid transferred 
from Blrbhum are employed by the namindfirs as messengers, and 
these constitute the very same section of the force which is now 
maintained by service* land tenures in Birbhfim. In 1816, the 
Magistrate of Btrbhftm, iu a letter to the SujK-rintendent of 
police, dcarriW*d the village watch us follows: — This i>ti is one 
of the few which have ha<i the advantage of a regular assignment 
of lands for the supjx'rt of a body of village watchmen; and 
though there may be reason t<> suppose that part <>f the original 
assignment has been resumed, yet the tiutnWr maintained is very 
considerable, and would be sufficient f**r the protection of the 
district if they were all solely employed in guarding the Tillages; 
but it ia the more immediate duty of a large proportion of them 
to ooUsct the revenues and serve a* guides and coolie*. Beside* 
the quantity of Und set aj«jrt for each man. which varies eonsB 
derably, they derive a considerable accession to their maintenance 
from contribution* of grain made by the villagers The thaukU 
dirt are nearly all Dorns and lUris. Iu a few villages they 
receive, in addition to their ><tgtr«, & small remuneration in oaah 
from tho aamlndAr. In most, if not in all, place* their sabai*- 
tence ia eked out by contributions of groin collected , from tbe 
villager* at harvest time.” 

Here i* a district j*il at Surl with accommodation (in Jana. 
1908) fur 288 prisoners, via., barracks without separate sleeping 
accommodation for 216 male convicts, 17 female convicts and 18 
under-trial prisoner*, cell* for & male convicts, and a hoejatai 

■ 
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with 32 beds. The only subsidiary jail is that at Biropnr Hit, 
which has accommodation for 16 male and 3 female prisoners. 
The industries carried on in the district jail are oil-pmanng, 
aloe pounding, weaving of </«r« and «w4r, cane and bamboo 
work, and wheat-grinding. 
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Cl LA ITER XII. 

LOCAL SELP.GOVKJt.NMKM. 

OcT*H>K the iuuuiii{-:i!ity at Surf, local affaire arc managed Dinner 
by the Diatriit llnarl, whi-hhos juriw-licli«-n over (be whole Boa*®- 
district, and by the I>><ol lh-ard* whiih have U-rii constituted for 
each subdivision. U»- I hst rot Bonn! if re* j-ou.sible for the 
ailniiniatrati.cn of public rua-L, ferri>s, jnurnls. dispensaries, edu* 
ration iu primary ami middle * bools, and sanitation. To the 
Local Boards whieb Work in suh-rduiati-m to it, has been delegat¬ 
es! the administration of mu all Mims allotted for the construc¬ 
tion and repair village read*. 

The ltirblnim District Hoard consists „f It; memWrs bteidee 
the Chairman, of whom eight are eluted bv the Local Hoards, four 
arc nominated by Government. and four an- n-'fiieto members. 

The returns f--r 1*m>s.i>-. mi,.w that mi of the members were 
samindire, five wen- Government sonants, two were pleaders or 
mukhlAm, ami two ni<uv had other - fcuputi- tip, representing 400, 

333 and 13 3 per rent , n sjx-.lively, of the total number. Exclu¬ 
sive of the ojieuiug 1-alam e. the total receipts in that year 
amounted to It*. J,4o,*>24. the prineijwl ta-ure-e of revenue being 
the road aw which n-aliml Its. ?'-,LL7, as against Its. 53,563 in 
IttHM-N*. Minor items arc the receipts from ferries and pounds, 
whieb brought in Its 824 ami R*. Syiiiti rwi»eetively. The 
average inridenre of taxation jx-r head was one anna four fans. 

The total expenditure in the same year was Rs 1,33,148, 
the chief item* Wing R*. ST.uTK expended on pubtfc works, 

Bo. 24,65o on education, and Rs f*,5st> on medical relief and 
salutation. A* regard* the different items of expenditure, the 
District Board maintains 182 mile* of metalled roads, and 303 
miles of unmet ailed roods, U-sides 172 miles of villsge tracks, 
the average coat of repairing which was Rs. 184, Ih» 21 sad 
Bo- H per mile, resjwctivviy, in 1908-09. It keeps up 3 
Middle oohools and gives grants in-aid to 30 Middle nhnotv, 

93 Upper Primary, 777 Lower Primary and 53 other schools. 

It further maintains 2 dispensaries, and aids four others at a total* 
eott ia 1903-09 oI Rs. 6,061 or 8‘3 per cent, of the otdinsiy iaoone 

■ 3 
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of the Board; and in order to furnish the Tillage* with water 
supply, it makes a grant of Its. 5,000 per annum for sinking 
wells, etc. The veterinary dispensary at Surf is also maintained 
by the District Board. 

The average income and expenditure of the District Board are 
shown approximately in the following table under the principal 
heads:— 




Road etts reoMpU 

H«. 

Til.OJo 

Civil work* (including 
average year!j G^rcru- 

•a cut gnat) 

so.oco 

Macatioo (torluali 

school f«* and G->rsrn- 

ment grant) 


Pound* 

tS.iAMJ 

Medical (from endowment* 

Mil *til>«rt]>ticu) 

l.KKi 

Ttnm 

IMS' 

VisotllsnanM 

&UO 


l^a.ouo 





K*. 

Ci«U work* 

8SM» 

Kdu cation 

ss.ooo 

Medical 

8.0OU 

General administration 

6,000 

Veterinary dispensary. 


bull and Stanton, tun 


and eihi bilious 

I,CMJ 

Pounds 

sou 

MistcUaostus 

IA» 

Tout 

l.n.ooo 


With reference to this table, it may be stated that the road 
oees income is ear-marked f>»r expenditure on aril works, and any 
diversion from it has to be made good from a special grant made 
by the Commissioner. Tho latter, which is generally equal to a 
quarter of tho Provincial rates of the district, is chiefly allotted 
for the construction or improvement of roads and hridget, and for 
medical and sanitary pur]*-**. The expenditure on education is 
met, from the income from pound* and ferries and from the 
Government grants assigned for this purpose, supplemented by 
small receipts from school fees. 

a two Lucal Boards have been established, one for oach sub¬ 
division. The Sadar or Hurl I/seal Boarl has eleven members, 
of whonf'siven arc nominated and four arc elected; while the 
Rimpnr Iltt I»cal Board has nine members, of whom four are 
nominated, and five arc elected. They do little work beyond 
managing pounds and ferries and looking after tbe village roads. 

At present the only municifiality in tbe district is Burl, which 
was created in 1870. The area within municipal limits is 21 
square miles with s population of H.fttW, of whom 1,612 or 18*54 
pet cent, are tax-payers. It is administered by 16 CommUonMS, of 
whom eleven are elected, two are nominated and three are 
members. The average annual income during the deeade ending 
in 1901-02 waa Ba. 11,000, and the average annual expenditure 
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*U Ra. 10,000. In 1908-09 the receipts, excluding the opening 
balance, amouniod to Ra. 1 6,832, of which the major portion me 
obtained from a tax on porsona assessed at the rote of Ro. 1-2 per 
cent, on inromos exceeding Re. 30 a month and at the rate of 
Re. 1 per cent, on incomes up to Rs. 30 a month. This tax 
yielded Ra. 4,483, and latrine fees Rs. 4,"80 in 1908-09. 
The incidouoe of taxation was Re. 1-3-8 per head of the 
population, and the total expenditure in the same year waa 
Ra. 15,636. 
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MUTATION. 

Di kino th<> last half century there ha* Ihvu a noticeable diffu¬ 
sion of edmution in Itirbhiim In th<* year 1S66.67 there 
wore only three Government and aided school* in the whole 
district, hut in 1 ■' 70.71 th< ir numb-r ha* risi'n to 81, the number 
of pupils inerwiMng in the sam- j«.-ri«>*! from 217 to 2,Hit). There 
were also in the latter year ■'>! t privat- and minid'd school* not 
under inspection ly the Kdu< alien Ilepartn.eut, which, it was 
estimated, wer»- uttend'1 by 7,1 u.'t pupils. During Nir tieorge 
Campbell's administration of Lb.-ngal a great expansion ,d primary 
education, under a system of village lonelier*, took place. The 
result was that at the end of 1 *72-7 ! there were in lGrbhum 129 
Government and aided *< bool* attend'-] by I, IT* pupil*. U«ide* 
17 unaidul sthools attend'd ly -IT' pupils, making a total of 14<» 
school* inspected by tin- department and attended by 4,8-1 pupils 
The miUe'jUint progress of education in the district will he 
sufficiently demonstrated by the margins! table. No lens than 

477 j>er cent, of the total number 
of boy* of whorl -going age were 
nttembug school in liwiH-09, and 
further proof of the advance made 
is afforded by the census statistic*, which allow that in ll'Ol 
16 3 pr cent, of the male and «*• I per cent of the female popula¬ 
tion—in all, 7'7 per cent, of the total population—were literate, 
ablo th read and write, whereas in 1881 only J'2 j#r cent, 
of the male and 0 1 per cent, of the female population could 
satisfy this simple standard. 

Of the ],1J»1 schools now in existent* 1,1 O', with .'14,ill? 
scholars, are pulilie institutions, while only 23, attcndi-1 by 605 
pupils, uf private institution*. The pulilie institutions include 
63 secondary schools for lmys with 5,84 ■> pupils, 1 Secondary 
school for girls with 36 pupil*, 028 Primary school* for boy* with 
24,0**4 pupils, 7!) Trimary school* for girl* with 1,226 pupil*, and 
l07 other school* with 2,308 pupil*. 
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Th* inspecting staff Consists of a Deputy Inspector of School*, 
two Additional Deputy Inspectors, eight Sub-Inspectors, two 
Awiriant Hub-Inspectors and eight Inspecting Pandits There is 
also an Assistant Sub-Inspoetor of School* with headquartere at 
8url, who inspects Fantil school* in thi* district as well as 
in Blnkuri and Miduapore. 

There i* one college in the <listrict, the Krishna Chandra 
College at Hetampur, which was founded in the name of her outs 
father-in-law by the late IUni Padmosundari Devi of Hetampur 
and opoiud in 1W»7. The college building i* a substantial structure 
formerly used for the worship of the goddess Saraswatt. By a 
registered trust-deed the late proprietress endowed the college 
with an annual income of Us. t;,liMi chargeable on certain of her 
estates in the district* of lUrbhum anti the Santil Parganaa. The 
management i f the college i* in the hand* of a committee, and the 
staff consists of n Principal and Professors of English, Physios, 
Mathematics, History and Sanskrit. This college lias been reoom* 
mended by the University for affiliation up to the Intermediate 
Examination in Art* under the new regulations in English, 

I'engali, Logic, History, Sanskrit, Mathematics and Physics. 

Tlie tuition f<*e i* li*. -’i-K j*t month, and Eve free studentships 
are grsntid, tusoiding to the ntles of the college, to desenring 
candidate* in each < lawt. There i* a hostel attached to the college 
under tlie charge of a resident superintendent.* The college is 
maintained by the Usj* BshSdur of Hetampur. and the number 
of student* on the rolls on .'ilst March 1 !•<>!• was 4t>. 

There are st*ven High school* in the (listrid, with l.t'riO pupilsg tco>B . 
on the rolls in l!»tiS-i>!*, of whhli one. the ZiU school at Surf, is *** 
maintained by Government, and another, the Kirnahar High * CB0OL *' 
Hehtail, is unaided. The other 6ve schools, which an* all aided, are 
situated st Bandgwm, Hetampur, Ijtbpur, Lakrakunda and IUm pur 
Hit. There used to he another unaided High schi*ol at 8uri 
known as the 8uri Gadidhar Institution, but this was closed It 
1908-09. There arc no less than 2-’» Biddle aclixila (20 jkided and 
5 unaided) attended by 2,‘itio boys and Jo girls, and 10 Middle 
Vernacular schools (three maintained by the District Board, 
twelve aided and four unaided', at which l,t>t-5 bop and 39 
girls are under instruction. 

Of the 92* Primary schools for bop M schools ^jrith 4,469 p tt mAW 
pupk, are Upper lVimary schools. Four of these are under scaoew 
Government management, being attached to sa many Govern* 
merit gar*-t raining schools, 94 are sided, and one is unaided. 

• OstcaUa Uaivtnily Cbhaiar, 19W. Part 11. p-8l»- 
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There are also 829 Lower Primary school* for boys with 20,435 
pupils, of which 777 receive aid from public fund* and 52 are 
unaided. Under tliis head may k mentioned 44 night sohools, 
which are conducted by the teachers of day school# and have 
no existence apart from the latter. 

At the end of 19oS-n9 altogether 2,9 M girl# wen* under 
instruction, 1,;»04 reeling in lwy#’ school* and 1,4*1 in girls’ 
schools. The number id the latter i* and all but one are 
Lower Primary schools, •>* king aided and 11 unaided. The one 
exception is the Middle Vernacular school ut Hurt, called the 
Rivers Thomson Girls’ School, after a former Lieutenant •Governor 
of Bengal. The Ba)>tist Zenina Mission (a branch «f that at 
Entallv) ha# recently established a boarding a- to«»1 at Suri for 
aboriginal or semi-al>origiual girl# converted to t 'hristianity, and 
has rented l acre# of laud to the wiwt of the Circuit House 
compound for the construction of a bmhling. 

Among other schools may k< mcnUoUtd four g«r»-training 
schools for the training of village school trie her*, uud ten Sanskrit 
tok, which have adopted the departmeuta! standard for examina¬ 
tions in Sanskrit. For the lelvftin-mettt of Muhammadan educa¬ 
tion there is one m tJr.’.ta ut Sukrtkvl and u uumkr of maklaU. 

llte private schools of the district con-itJ of two Sanskrit toh, 
14 Korin * hool* for l»>ys and five for girl#, and two other schools. 
The numkr of private Korin school# has decreased considerably 
of late year# owing to several of them liaving adopted the 
curriculum prewriled by the Education Department. 

Special measures are adopted in this district for the encourage- 
ment of education among the Hunt*]#, for whom *>4 schools have 
been specially opened. These school* have 1.■’> 1'• pupils on 
the rolls, of whom 1,273 are Hants 1*. Au Assistant Sub Inspector 
has also been appointed for the inspection of such schools in this 
district and in the district* of Btukurt and Midnapore. 

There iso public library at Suri started in 19tti» aud located 
in the Btfri Rim Uanjan Town Hall building. It is maintained 
from public subscriptions and from ontribution* made by the 
District Board and the Burl Municipality. There is also a 
library attached to the Zil* school, which can be used by the 
public on payment of subscriptions. 

Two Bengali weekly newspaper# are printed and published at 
Sort; one is called the Bwbhtm Bart a and the other the Biriklm 
RUmthi. They deal chiefiy with matters of looal interest* 
.Formerly a monthly magaaioe, called the Blriktmi, waa printed 
at Kirnabar under the patronage of the looal aamlndaa. 
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CHAl’TFIt XIV. 
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AmdaharV —A village ill tile Suri sulxlivisiou, situated ax 
miles northeast <.f Bulpur. It contains a shiiao of the goddeaa 
KangkAll, tn which pilgrims resort, and wus formerly the seat 
of a Muiuifs Court -iumiv transferred to lkilpur). Brass utensils 
of good quality ur- made iu the village. 

Bfckreswar —A village in the Hurl subdivision, situated 12 
mile* south-west of Sun and a mile south of Tintipiri. It 
contains a large group—aim >st a small city—of temples and 
a number of sulphurous hot springs with cold springs in 
close proximity to them. They all discharge into a rivulet, 
which runs past them and joins a small stream about 200 
yards from the temples. The hot springs are regarded as a mani¬ 
festation of divine jxiwcr, and are frequented by barren women 
and women suffering from miscarriage, who are believed to 
derive special benefit fr»m diving under a submerged arch in 
one of the reservoirs. Captain Sbcrwill found that the tempe¬ 
rature of the hottest spring was lti.' Falir. ami of the coolest 128“ 
at noon ou 28th December 1A5W, the temperstnre of the air in 
shade lieiug 77,' while the temperntuxe of the stream above the 
influence of the hot springs was Ki°. From the hottest spring 
about 120 cubic feet of water per minute were ejected. Bakreswar 
is a popular place of pilgrimage, and at the annual meld held on 
the Sivaritri day and the following seven or eight days over 
30, (K»0 people assemble. The following account of the springs and 
temples by Mr. F. 11. B. Skrine, a former Collector of BtrbhSblt, 
is interesting as a record of local legends and popular briefs. 

Onto upon a time, the renowned sages 8ubrita and Lomas 
received an invitation to attend the myambar or marriage rites of 
Lakahmi. On their arrival at the hall of ceremonies Lomas 
was welcomed find by the attendant host, a slight winch his com¬ 
panion resented by incontinently quitting the ia||mbly. So 
fierce, indeed, was bis anger that his limbs assumed ungraceful 
carves in no less than eight places, whence he took the cogno¬ 
men of Aatabekre. Thus disfigured and disconsolate, he 
wandered till he arrived at Kiri (Benin*) intent on worshipping 
Siva. He was than informed that his prayers wold not be 
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answered till they were offered at an undefined spot named Gupta 
Kiai (the hidden 1 tenures) in the distant realm of Gaut (Bengal). 
Astabokra’s pilgrimage therefore took an eastern direction and 
ended at Bakreswur, where he adored Siva for ten thouaond 
yearn. The gt«l, touched hy the persistence of his votary, declar¬ 
ed that those who worshipped Astnhakru first and himself after¬ 
wards would be vouchsafed an endless store of blearing*. Viswa- 
karmi, the architect of the g**ds, received a eommaml to erect a 
temple on the auspicious spot, aud a stately slirine soon row on 
the eastern shore of the river Bukrenwar itiiitaining two graven 
images the larger of which represented AstaUkra. 

I hi* shrine still stand* to give •*• ulor demonstration of tiiis 
narrative, though, s.«.th to say, its apjx'arance woiiM indicate a 
Ices remote auti>juiiv ami u more mninion-pltnc origin. It differs 
neither in sis*.' n <r other essentials from th- tempi*.* width swarm 
in our larger cities, ami its style of architecture is decidedly 
modem. X*> ins* rij.ti-*n exists .>n the is utrul t*uil*ling, but a 
tablet let into the pediment *.f an outwork on the north-coat 
rcconls the fa*r that this j*.rti.*n * f the «*liii*c was ore*ted hy ,,*ne 
I)arj»nSrayan in the lour SslnAhona l'*- !, i..„ 17«>1 A. l>. Two 
other stones inserted in an interior wall cast of th" temple give the 
name* of two brothers named Hoiambar and Tarai.xsora, oral 
a third Ware the date **f lt*77 balivslutta or 17 »•} A. D., but is 
otherwise illegible. ’1 best* annexes are to oil »p]*earan*os as 
Id as Viswakamiis alleged handiwork, and it is doubtful if 
any portion of the buildings, as they stand. <late» further bock 
than the mm moms incut of the 18th century. Their purlieu* 
ore more interesting. They consist of streets upon streets of 
miniature fanes, < a<h containing th>* phallic cmMom »f Mabideva 
in gTaren stone, erected from time to time by wealthy worship¬ 
pers. But for their uniformity tic* impression left **n the mind 
of one threading the labyrinth would W that he was visiting 
tile* older portion of some great <emct*ry, so precisely similar 
in style and up]>carauu« are th.ne smaller temples to the tumhs 
moat afl«x\ed by our predecessor* of the lMh *s*utury. To the 
south-went of this curious group or* three tonka of various sum 
known as the Shit Kfitili, the Chandra Siyer and the Damn 
Slyer, Their origin is b«t in the mist* of time, but the attend* 
ant priest* aver that they arc named after the vutoriea at whom 
expense thty were exam voted. 

Southward* the hot springs, to which this mow of buildings 
owe* its existence, send skyward their cloud* of sulphurous 
vapour. They are eight in number and of varying temperature j 
that of the hottest, known ss the Agui Kundu, is not fat 
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»ort of 200° Fahr. Each is enclosod in a cistern 10 feet in 
opth, and of dimensions ranging from a square of 5) feet to a 
wtanglo of 7 ■> by .'JO feet. Bathers descend to the healing 
rat era by easy steps, and considerable pains are taken to remove 
le mnm and cleanse those Bothesdas from the snakes and frogs 
ihieh commit suii ido in their Baling d* ptii*. The origin of the 
•roup ia detailed with much unction in a j*alm-leaf chronicle, 
rhich is carefully preserved. 8iva Hutakakhys, it ap(>eara, 
wells in Hades ( I'AUU) and Bar* on his bead the lofty moun- 
lin 8um. ru, down wlc-sc side meanders the sa. rvd river Bhigi* 
athi. It* water* under th- influence of Siva’s divine virtue {It/) 
re raised to Baling p-iut and force their way to the earth's 
urfa.’.'. 

Each spring has ns individual history. It is t<dd of the Agni 
Vtludu t hat in an. nut time* there lived a Baja nan.td Hiranya 
vasyapu. who < hcr.sh.d a deep in id lasting lint red for Krishna, 
ii* heir-i»p|«treni, I’lithUd, »> far from inheriting his sire's pre- 
udi.vs, Beanie a steadfast vv.irshippr of that divinity, and 
vinsofUciitly underwent many ■ ru. 1 .hastisemonts and much 
ibloquy. Kti'liua at last intervened in favour of his persecuted 
follower and sh iv the inij i- us mortal nim had bnmd his ire. 
Hut 1'rahUd had a tender couseitmoc which jsrjtetually ae- 
•mud him i f having l- .-n a jwuly t<* tie- deadly crime »f parricide, 
lie therefore went forth on an expiatory pilgrimage, and, aac* 
•eaaful iu hi* prayers at div-rs holy pl.e.-s, at length arrived 
at Uakrcswor, where he worshipped Siva, liathed in this spring 
Old obtained salvation. 

Of the Braluna Kundu it is related that the g>d Brail rut 
coked with lswivious eyes on hi* daughter, but liis sin of 
bought did not e** ap> Siva's omniscience. He was roundly 
aken t« task and onlered to do pounce for his unholy desires, 
tie therefore und.rt<«.k a pilgrimage to Bakrvswar, bathed in 
his stream, adored Siva and was purged of hi* crime, * 

Hot gaugv is ml led after a llajt named Set of Msngalkot 
in the Burdwan district. who attnet.*1 Siva s notice"by the 
fervour of hi* devotion at this shrine, and being desired by 
the deity to name a wish, prayed that this spring might bear his 
name, a favour which was grac iously accorded. This spring is 
imelused in by far the largest basin. It is solidly const r cted and 
was proliably excavated by the person after whom it is Ailed. In 
connection with the Saubhagya Kundu, the legend tills how 
Qhuui, the daughter of llimSlaya. I wing consumed with a burning 
passion for Siva, in hopes of propitiating whom she came to Ba* 
kroswar, bathed in this stream and adored the object of bar lor*. * 
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The god heard hei prayer and promised to espouse her, an 
undertaking which he subsequently carried out. 01 the 8urjya 
Kundu it is related that once uj«on a time the sage Ntrada, in the 
course of his travels, arrived at the foot of Mount Vimlhya and 
there sang the praises of the rival hill of Suraoru. The outraged 
peak thereupon raise<l his crest so high os to obscure the rays of 
the sun. The latter {Kurjya) in dire distress made a pilgrimage 
to the banks of this stream, and there implored 8iva to restore 
his vanished light. His entreaty was heard, and the swelling 
Vimlhya forced to subside to his normal altitude. 

The legend of the Jiban Kundu is as follow#:—In old days 
there lived an aged couple named Karra and Charutuati, who were 
pious, virtuous, and as liberal as their narrow means allowed. 
Being without kith or kin they forsook the world and retired to 
a forest to worship God in the calm of religious seclusion, But 
their day dreams were rud.ly di*p-*lled by the advent of a 
tiger, wltieh slew and partially devoured the unhappy Karra, 
Ilia wife in her grief entreated Siva t>> restore her husband, and 
was directed to collect hi# Mines and to wend her way to Ba> 
kreawar and plunge them into this spring She ula-yvd and was 
overjoyed to see the mortal remains suddenly endowed with life. 
The same experiment I ms sime Wn tried, admittedly without 
success ; but mothers, whose tbildnu di<‘ young, bathe in this 
spring in order to lengthen the days if those with whom they 
may subsequently be Messed. 

The pious fable of the lihairnh Kundu is that the gods 
Brahma and Kivn ltad each five fa/e*,| a fart which moved the 
former to assert an equality with the latter. Kiva in anger at 
this presumption tore of! one of hi# matted locks, from which 
emerged a deity Batuka Bltairab. The newcomer humbly 
asked wherefore his creator had made liim, ami was told that it 
was bis duty as a good sou to cut oil Brahma's foremost head 
with his finger. No sooner said than done ; hut the ampu¬ 
tated head dung tightly to the executioner's finger, and pilgri¬ 
mages to the uttermost end of BhArat were powerless to remove 
this incubus. At last, the unhappy Bhairab arrived at If ad , 
where his prayers were partly effectual. The bead dropped oil, 
but a wound remained and refused to heal. Distracted with pain 
Bhairab Jbogan his wanderings anew, and they ended not till 
he had reached Bakreswar and bathed* in the spring which 
bean hit name. Here he also plunged his tortured limb in 
the Pip Han Isn-doatroycr), as that portion el the rim 
, Bakreswar, which lies eastward of the spring, it styled. Thaes 
repeated ablutions wen effectual in removing the pain and soaa. 
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The legend of Khar Kundu remains to be told, and is the 
shortest of those current at llakroswar. In the Satya Yuga 
the ocean was drunk dry by the sage Maharshi Augusta, and 
only got back its waters after a prolonged course of bathing 
and ablutions to Siva on the banks of this spring. 

The worship of Bakreswur is directed by about 25 FIndia, 
for whoeo maintenance certain tracts of rent-free laud have 
been assigned by wealthy devotees, whose names they have 
rather ungratefully forgotten. They also reap a considerable 
harvest from pilgrims on the oc«u.iiou of a great annual fair 
known as the ltakreswor wwe. Thi« is a movable feast, which 
commences on the day preceding the Sivaritri in Philgun 
(February or Munli) and lasts for al»>ut u week. It i« largely 
frequented by the middle and lower classes of Birbhutu 
«ivt the surrounding districts, who c<mibine piety and profit 
by bathing in the Pip Horn and laving in their annual 
Stock of articles for household use. Their temporal wants are 
ministerial to by u host of tradesmen, who open temporary booths 
for the sale of stone-ware made at Pattakona in Hurd wan, vessels 
of brass and Udl-motul, mats, piece-g.s.ls, plantains from Kitwi 
and fancy articles i«w*»*Asn' jiiiit from Calcutta. A temporary 
city of thirty or forty thousand inhabitants replaces the jungle 
interspersed with jmtthcs of nictigr-- cultivation, which in ordinary 
timet surrounds tins seat of MaliSdeva. But the area available 
is far too small for the motley h.*t that throngs it, and over¬ 
crowding. with its train of moral evil and bodily suffering, 
supervenes. 

As to the curative properties of the spring*,the l’ind&a assert 
their efficacy for bronchitis, phthisis. diatates, and nearly every 
desert pt ioti of skiu disease, and quote innumerable cases in which 
parsons afflicted with these and other maladies. too numerous to 
mention, have found relief in the healing streams. White 
rejecting their claims to the dignity of a panacea, it is reported 
that the Baknwwar waters are, in fact, beneficial ,;n cases 
ol chronic bronchitis and skin disease. Moreover, it is said that 
when, aa in many of the springs, sulphur does not exist in too 
appreciable a quantity, they form a pleasant beverage. 

Bh*dr»pui — A village in the IUmpur Hit subdivision, situa¬ 
ted on the Brkhmaui, four miles south of the LohIpux(formerly 
NawkdS) station of the Astmganj branch line. The vUtege is of 
historic interval aathe famous Nand Kumir (Nuncoomar) lived 
hem. The palace in which be lived may dill be seen on the 
frf A. of the river, but is now in ruins. A portion it dill* 
howtver, kept up, as it is occupied by the Neib and other semnta 
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At Bhnbandingi, a mile to the weet, is a Brnhmo Sami j b uilding 
known as the Sfintiniketan abode of peace) of Bolpur, which is 
associated with the life of the groat Brihmo leader Devendra 
Nlth Tagore. It is described as follows by Mr. J. C, Oman in Tht 
Brakmant, Tkiitit and Muthmt of India (1807, pp. 114-15). 
“ To a spot, situated about a niilo from the Bolpur station of the 
East Indian Bail way, now known as the Shlntiuikotan of Bolpur, 
Debendra Nith was wont to retreat in order to hold commu¬ 
nion with God, in other words to practise Yoga. lie used to 
pitch a tent there and give hinnself up to religious moditatiou in 
the shade of a particular tree Eventually he secured about six 
and-a-half scares of land, built a dwelling-house on it. and, later 
on, a chapel and a BrShmorutyiiaya or school. ' Hie sanctuary or 
chapel is a marvellous edifice,' says a pious Bengali pilgrim 
‘The roof is tiled, but the enclosure is of glow, some [tainted and 
some coloured. The Crystal Palace, London, is a glam house. 
We hsve not heard of any other house lesidwt it made of glass. 
Although in magnitude the ShAntiuiketan sanctuary cannot be 
compared with the famous Crystal Palace, it gives the people 
some idea as to what sort of edifice the Utter ia It undoubtedly 
is an attraction to the villagers, who come to see it in large 
numbers. This glam hall is about GO feet long and about W feet 
broad. The pavement is of wliite marble. There arc suitable 
inscriptions in it in Sanskrit. It has four gates from four aides 
of the garden. Towards the eastern gale, there is s beautiful 
portico with a tower over it, and the word Oil in Bengali, like 
the figure of the atom in Christian churches, flourishes over the 
topmost pinnacle. Suitable inscriptions, both in Sanskrit and 
Bengali, are inscribed on beautiful pcdcstaU for flower vases, and 
placed at the approach to the holy place. There is a beautiful 
artificial fountain, which plays on special occasions, sod on the 
two pillars near it are stuck two large- pieces of marble, the one 
bearing an inscription in Sauskrit and the other in Hmg«U 
describing the Uemodne* of ho even—of which the place amoredly 
is the foreshadow.’* 

"In the chapel described as above by a devout Bengali 
admirer, religious services are held regularly twice a day, is 
accordance with the liturgy of the Adi llrtliman Samij by 
a Brfthman appointed for the purpose. Within the precincts of 
the ShJbftinikkan animal food ia interdicted. There ia a 
holy of holiea in the aanotaiy, the spot where Debendra Nlth 
need to practise Yoga under a gnat thitlim tree. Hen 
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standi a small elevated seat made of white marble—the P’edj 
open which, lost in contemplation, the minister u*ed to hold 
communion with God. The Vedi is deemed ao sacred, that 
no one but the Master has ever presumed to oocupy it. 
The chittim tree at Jaipur is in the belief of Debendra 
Ntth’a followers destined to become in after years as famous as 
the Bodhl tree at Bodh GayS, which nine four-and-twenty 
centuries ago witnessed Gautama’* great temptaiion and his final 
triumph over Mora the Evil One.” 

Debendra Nath Tagoa* guv.- the Bantiniketun an endowment 
for the purposes of a hermitage, where ull are wcbomo to spend 
a few days iu peaceful retirement. free of cost, provided that 
animal to «1 and alcoholic drink an? not consumed on the 
premise*. In ^addition to this endowment, he bequeathed a 
considerable amount for cxjicnditure by trutteos on the upkeep 
of the institution There is ids << at this j>lu<e a school railed the 
Brahma Bidyalaya. which wa* founded by the poet lUbinda Nath 
Tagore; it i* a boarding school, to whi>h both Brahmos and 
Don-Itndinio* ore admitted. It* object is to impart a sound 
education in a religious and pool moral atmosphere, and it is 
conducted on the old Hindu ascetic line*, the ideal licing " high 
thinking and plain living its standard is upto the matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta T'nivoraty, to which, however, it is 
not affiliated. 

DubrSjpur. — A village in the Burl sul-division, situated 14 
mile* *<atth-west of Suri. Though returned as a village, it is 
practically a large straggling market town with many suburb*, 
and iu 1!*>'I had, with Islkmpur, a imputation of 0,715 persons. 
There is a railway station here on the Ondal-Saintlui branch of 
the East Indian liailwsy, situated HSO feet above sea-level, but 
the village itself is higher. It also eontains a Munsifs court, 
sub-registry office, police thins. Middle English school. poet and, 
telegraph office, and an inspection bungalow. The village, which 
lias within the samindin of the IUji Bahidur of Hstampur, 
baa been fast rising in importance sinre the opeuing of the Ondil- 
Sainthii line, and has attracted s eonsiderable trade, especially in 
rice The chief local industries are the manufacture of betas 
and bell-motal articles and ironwork. 

Dubrtjpur is a picturesque place surrounded by tanks, 
on the banks of which are numerous taU palm trees It contains 
a number of Saiva temples, among which may be mentioned 
Akhay Disi'a temple with some interesting carving, and the 
Bivitaya, a group of five shrines in the llahtopiri quarter, which 
it aat in the midat of t group of ol e ande r s, the pink bloom of 
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which looks well against the vermilion-stained triexea. Their 
foundations and the platform am made of a porous rod stone found 
at Silkunda. The most interesting feature of DubrSjpur, how- 
erer, is a number of granitic- rocks found Imtli in the village and 
ita neighbourhood, which are described ns follows by Captain 
Shenrill “ Within the town, nnd immediately to the south of 
it, largo, naked, picturesque masses »f granite and gneiss protrude 
through the soil, occupying altogether about u square mile of 
space. The granite is grey, comp wed of glassy quarts, pink and 
grey felspar, and block mim. In the centre of the mass a large 
block of granite is seen united with a mass of gneiss. '1 he gneiss 
is composed of the same mate rials os the granite, and adhere* to 
it at an angle of 4<V'. The immediate junction of the two rocks 
is not perceptible; Imt six inches in width coven the doubtful 
belt where the two distinct tucks n|>j»>ar fused together. On one 
side of the doubtful s|Hhe the granite is quite distinct, and on 
the other the gneiss with its jx-rferf stratification. Prom the 
summit of th*> r>-ek, which is about '>0 feet high, a good view is 
obtained of the surrounding country. The l'nrasuiith mountain 
is seen at a distance >*f 7 o mil*-- in n south-westerly direction, the 
Hljmuhll Hills to the north and tin- l’Amhet liili to the south¬ 
west. One of the large hemispherical miMM-t of granite, six feet 
in height and thirty in circumference, 1ms lievti e-ivensl over with 
a flat-roofed temple, awl a masonry drain built rental the block, 
which is worship j»e«i ns Mahidovo. ilrahman* uiv attached to 
the temple, and offerings of flowers tual Ganges water are made 
to this extraordinary object of wi ndup.” 

The first appearance of iouh pick* as one travels from 8urt 
it at place called Kachujor, where some isolated blocks lie 
scattered here nnd then*. As 1 hi bra j pur is approached, those blocks 
appear in a large number* half buried in the ground, and tlioy 
juv arattered all over Ihibrtjpnr and its precincts, the houses (J 
the villagers ia-ing built among them wherever an open space is 
found. ,In one place to th** south-west of the public offloca, and 
only a few yards away from the n«dwde, they cluster thickly 
ogother and assume much greater dimensions anil height, some 
icing to an altitude of 40 to/.o feet high Several blocks are 
placed curiously one upou ana her at various inclinations mating 
)bliqucl^,on very smalt contact surfaces. The two meat remarkable 
jf thaae rocks ore three known i-qwitarly m Mini and lthigina 
[unde and nephew), which am perched on a huge, boulder acme 
SO feet high, at what apjomn a dangerous angle, and rise above it 
to the height of 10 and 18 feet respectively. A larger blook, which 
ia perched on the same huge boulder and niece ha bead about 
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flv* feet higher then the two already mentioned, hae a «m^H 
holbw in it, luge enough for a men to take (belter in. A small 
ndely formed door-frame woe pieced some 20 yean ego on the 
enter aide of the hollow <u>d aet in oome brick-work by e hermit, 
who dwelt there for eomo time. In the vicinity about a doaen 
Mocks rile abruptly to the height of 54 feet. On the higheet of 
theae rock* is aome circular masonry work, aaid to have been 
oonafcruoted about forty yean ago by the manager of the Hut am pur 
Estate when it wa* under the Court of Ward*. Apparently he 
intended to have a airy retreat here, the ascent of the rock being 
effected by a temporary wooden ladder. 

At the buae of the rocks to the west are tho ruins of a temple 
of Mahldcva under the title of 1’ohSreswar, iV, the god of the 
hill. It ia aaid that the block of atone, which is enshrined here 
as an emblem of the god, wa* formerly on the top of one of the 
rocks, and the people standing at it* base used to worship it. 
There was a natural division tat ween it and the main rock, and 
one day it tumbled down during a violent storm, crushing a 
priest to death. The jmople iiscnlel the accident to a dean 
on the put of Siva to have a temple built for him, and accord¬ 
ingly one Ssnkar lUj of Dubrajpur erected a shrine over the 
fallen rock, which is believed to be the image of Siva and is 
regularly worshiped. Another legend is that when the stone 
Mock representing the gid was ou the top of the rock, a devotee 
■acendad the rock every day to worship him When he became 
old and could no longer climb up the rock, the stone block repre¬ 
senting Siva dropped down one night. That same night the god 
appeared to tho devotee in a dream and was heard to aay: “ Yon 
have become very old and feel much difficulty in going np the 
rock, so I have come down that you may worship mo without 
trouble ” In front of the temple is another building called Kit 
Mandir, which was erected about 50 yean ago by one Kenirim 
Datta of Dnbrljpur. It is said that his wife being barren, ha 
offered to raise a temple for Siva if he was blcaaed wit^naon. 
ilia wish was granted, and he fulfilled his vow by erecting a 
temple in front of the former one. 

The tradition regarding the origin of the rocks as a whole hi 
aa follows:—When Rim Chandra, tho hero of the Rlmlyana, 
waa about to attack Rlvana, king of Ceylon, he found it qertuary 
to throw a bridge acroai the straits for the conveyance of his 
troops. He aooordingly drove in his serial chariot to tho 
Himalayas, puked np what atones he needed, and drove 
book. As he waa pairing Dnbrljpur, his horses took fright 
and tfliad up tbsehariot, to that anna of the atones fell ont 

iff 
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Hum is another legend to the effect that they were collected 
at the command of Siva by Yiswakarmi, the artificer of 
gods, to erect in one night a second Ktai or Bent roe. 
When he had gathered the woks and wna about to commence 
work, day dawned, and he was obliged to vanish, not chooaing 
to expose himself to the gaae of the public. There are also 
legends connected with some of the separate rocks. On one of the 
boulders a little to the east of the temple of l’ohircswsr there is a 
hollow said to oontoiu water all the year round. In this hollow, 
it is believed, Stti otto* winded her head, and since then the water 
has been considered sam-d. Close by is a place when- slu- i* said 
to have sat down. One of the wheels of her aerial chariot also 
left its mark on a boulder. Another boulder has a long line 
running across its surfiuv as if a narrow stream of water had 
passed over it. Tradition fays that it was caused by Its vans 
answering a call of nature. 

Most of the rocks ure very mm It fractured. splintered and 
disintegrate.! as the re*ab of rain an-1 heat. ’I he whole place is 
destitute of vegetation, and, except f.-r a few stunted banyan* and 
some scrubby shrub* which huv.- taken root here uud there, tho 
rocks are finite hare. 

About five miles south-west of Ltnbrljpur tie r are the remains 
of a ;wM or mud fort at Krishnanagar or Kishaunagar said to 
have been built by the H*ja of lUjuagar u* a residence fit 
his Hint. Two mile* west of lJubrajpur, then- i* a large tank 
called Dantindighi. said to have been excavated by Khagaditya 
Ii*j 4, who had a palmc at the tel joining village of Kliagra, 
which contains a temple «.f Khag.wwar Htva. The tank is called 
Dantindighi, as there is a tempi., of the g.ddess Danieswari on its 
bank. 

Ekcbakr* —A village in tie- Mayunawar thins of the 
lUmjrtir Hat sulslivision. Her" tie- five Patidava l.rothcr* are 
said to have taken refuge during their exile, and legend relate* 
that k>re Bhlm killed a mounter named Uirwmbsk and married 
his sister UirimU, by whom he liygot a son called Uhstotkaeh, 
who, ss related in the HakA'Mrata, played a conspicuous part 
in the battle of Kornksltettra. Another account is that Kkchakra 
was a trad of country eomprising Nimai, (Jhordmhi, Qanntii 
and Ityisur, and that Bbim resided there with his arils and 
mother. KoUsur is said to have been the dwelling place of a 
monster named Bakisur, whom Bhlm slew. 

OanutiA — A village situated on the north tank of the river 
Mor, 11 miles east of the Sainthia railway station, in the MnyOree- 
war thins of the Him pur JIM snldivhaon. Population (1901) 
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407. Qanatii is tbo centre of tlie silk industry of Blrbhum, con¬ 
tain! ug a large silk factory of the Bengal Silk Company. The 
villagers in the neighbourhood are engaged in the rearing of alk- 
worma, the cocoons Wing either wound off at home or sold to tha 
faotory. A factory was first started here in 17H0 by Mr. Frushard, 
of whose fortunes an account Los Wen given in Chapter II. On 
the death of Mr. Frushard it was taken over by Mr. Cheap, 
the Commercial Resident, and here he died and was buried 
in 1828. The estste was then put in charge of Mr. Shakespeare, 
who acted as Commercial Resident till 1KJ5, when the 
manufacture »f silk ly the Fast Judin Company ceased. It waa 
afterwards taken over by the Collector, and was managed 
as a 4Ad« tmihdl till it was 1» .tight by the Bengal Silk 
Company, which larries on the munufiuture of silk in the 
original buildings. The factory of Mr. Frushard, rebuilt several 
times, still forms the mint iui|a«ing mercantile edifice in 
Blrbhum. It is wtuatml on rising ground on the lank of the 
Mcr, defended fjMni the river by buttresses, uud surrounded 
by u high and many-uiigb-d wall, enclosing a considerable 
area. 

GarbhabtU —Sa Birvhuudrapur. 

HeUunpur.—A village in the Surt suMivision situated a 
mile south-cast of Dubrajpur and 14 miles south-west of Surl. 
It contains tin- residence of Raji Rim Raujon Cliakravarti 
BaiUdur, the owner of the largest estate (known us the II et am pur 
Rij) in the district. 1’he founder of the family was one Mundidhar 
Chakravarti, a Srotriya Brihman, whose' grandson lUdlii Nith 
amassed a fortune which enabled him to purchase a large j>roperty 
in 175*0, apparently on the sale of the estate of the lUji of Bir* 
bhurn's estate. The lUjii Rahidur succeeded to the estate in 
1862 at the age of 11, ami the estate was under the management 
of the Court of Wards during his minority. He received tha 
title of lUj* in 1874, and in recognition of his liberality and 
public spirit during tha famine of 1874 was granted the title of 
Riji Bahidur in 1877. The village contains a High school, 
a Sanskrit toi and a charitable dispensary maintained by him. 
Them is also a second grade college, similarly maintained by him, 
which it called the Krishna Chandra College after hi* father, 
Krishna Chandra Chakravarti. This is the only college in 
tha diatriot. 

Dlalutr.-A village in the Bolpur thins of the Sort sub¬ 
division, situated 24 miles south of Bari on the bank of the Ajai 
river, which hare forma the boundary between Blrbhum and 
Baldwin. Population (1901) » 1*815. It oontains a police 
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out-poet, a poet office and a fine inspection bungalow situated in 
park-like surroundings. The Tillage is a trading centre of some 
importance, from which three metalled roads radiate, tothoBolpur, 
Panighar and Dubrijpur railway station*. It is notod for the 
manufacture of lao ornament* ami toys, but this industry baa 
declined, the large lao-produeiug factories having boon dosed. 
A class of people called S’uris still, however, manufacture lac, lao 
bangles and toy*; it is reported that there are now 40 families 
at work, of which tlirec mate toys, the females of the other 
families dyeing cotton with shellac dye. Formerly tnaser silk 
and cotton weaving were also flourishing industries, but the former 
is now practically extinct, and the latter has lost much of its 
importance. A part of the village, near the thins, is still called 
Tul&palti from tire fact that it used to be the centre of the 
trade in cotton. 

lUmhazar was at one time the head-quarter* of a large 
European firm known as Erskine «V t'-u, of which the tallowing 
account has U-ou prepared from s note contributed by a gentle¬ 
man of the district, i’he founder of the firm was Mr David 
Erskine, who, after working at Sural, a t up on indigo factory 
at Doranda, •> miles west of the Utter place, and, a* hi* biudnoa* 
prospered, established another at lllmbaasr. Other indigo 
factories were started in Btrbhum, lUnkuri and Burdwan, and, 
after the death of Mr. David Erskine, his *m>« opened nrvond 
collieries in those three districts, which were worker! by the 
Blrbhum Coal t Vi., and subsequently by the New Blrbhum 
Coal Co. Besides the manufacture of indigo, the firm, which waa 
known as Erskine A Co., took up the manufacture of lac and 
also acquired umlndiri property. The Ur factory and indigo 
concern at lUmbazar were purehased from it by Mr. W. W. 
Farquhanon, a nephew of one of the Krskinus, and Mr. Campbell 
of Tirhnt. and the firm started by them continued to carry cm 
be sinus* st lUmhazar for «<vend years Several cause# operated, 
however, against iU prosperity, t </., the Ull of prices, litigation, 
mismanagement, etc, and eventually, in ItSHO, its factories passed 
into the hand* of the Official Aangnee, the concern wae wound up, 
and its buddings sold, th« Ilimbam factory with the reahUntial 
buildings and out-houses being purchased by Hat Bagula Hand* 
Mukhafji. The building now oeeupied by the post offioc wm an 
outhouse, which Government acquired, and the present inspection 
bungalow was the residence of the Erskine family, in whUh 
Min. David Emkine lived for some years altar her husband** 
daMh. To the north of the latter building is the laid— 
sanatory. 
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J*Uol.—A Tillage in the Bolpar thins of the Sari subdivision 
containing the temple of Ksngklll. The latter is claimed as one 
of the 6‘i pith* or alien'd plaoea ■where a part of the dismembered 
body of Sail fell—in this ease tlio waist (Id ’-til), whence the name. 

Kendoli.—A village, also culled Kendwu Bills or Jayadeva 
Kenduli, in the Bolpur thiua of the 8uri subdivision, situated on 
the north bank of the river Ajai, a few, miles west of ll&mbasar 
and about i”2 miles south of 8uri. l'opulation (11*01) 774. It is 
renowned as the birth-place of the great Hauskrit jioet Jayadeta, 
who flourished in the lJth nutury A.D. and composed the well- 
known Gita (lotindi, a Sanskrit lyrical poem in probe of Bidhiki 
and Kristina. An annual fair in his h<m»ur is held in the village 
on the last day of the Hindu month Pam and the two first days of 
Stkgk, corresponding with the middle of January. and is attended 
by upwards of oO.oU' 1 pilgrims, mostly Vuishnavus. The most 
famous legend connected with the life of Jayadeva is to tho effect 
that on>- <lay, when h>- w:c writing hi» j«em, he came to a passage 
in which Kristina had to ask his Moved Kidluki to place her foot 
on hia head. As a staunch Hindu, he could not persuade himself 
to write tin* verse. After thinking over the subject for some hours, 
he wvnt away to bathe, leaving his writing materials behind him. 
In the meantime, the go l Krishna assumed the form of Jayadeva, 
and Cuming to hi* houae, as if after liathing, ate, and then 
wrote out and completed the verse. Jayadeva* wife, i'admivaU, 
then wont to eat the food he had left on the plate. When he 
returned, Jayadeva was astonished. to find Ida wife I’admtrail 
eating the food left on the plate, because as a modest wife she 
never dined before her husband- Padmivali, too, was astonished 
to find her husband returning a second time from bathing. 8he 
told him what had happened, and they both went to look at the 
jMvm which Jayadeva itad been writing and found that the vene 
which ho had composed, but would not venture to write, had been 
written in its proper place. Husband and wife were thereby 
convinced that the god himself hail come and had vgitien tho 
vene in order to relieve hi* favoured Jayadeva of hia difficulty. 

The body of Jayadeva was buried and not burnt after 
his death, and his tomb is still to be seen at Kenduli, surround¬ 
ed by beautiful groves and trees. A square pieoe of stone, 
•aid to havo boon used by Jayadeva as his seat at the time 
of worship, is preserved in a small hut near the % Ajai river. 
The village also contains a temple of Ridhi Be node, common l y 
knows ns Jayadeva'* temple, which, according to an inscrip¬ 
tion on n tablet, was built by tbs mother of ICahbkji XMi 
Oblnd Bahtdur of Baldwin, sand dedicated to the god ia Baklltft 
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1605, i.f., over 200 yean ago. Another temple wa* also e rooted 
by the Mahant of Kenduli a few year* ago. 

Khnstigri —A village in the Hurt subdivision aituated 12 
mile* south of Hurt. Thi* village is connected with the life 
of a Muhammadan faint called Saiyad Birth Abdullah Kir- 
mini of ltirbhum. Shah Aldullah, it is *aid, when young, left 
Kirtuau in Persia, his native country, and visited Shih ArzAni, 
a Muhammadan saint, who died a! I’utna during the reign of 
Shah Jahiin in A. 11. 114 (t or I'elo A. I* Mi&h ArzAni directed 
him to go to Ihngid, and <*n his departure gave him a tooth-pick 
of t/iambth wood, telling him to remain at that place where he 
found the tooth-pick bec ame fresh and green. Hhili Aldullah 
arrived in lilrbhiim, and stuyed at }larg:o>ii, u<ar ldiudio, where 
lie jwrformed several miracle* kirdm,,: . Hut a* th*< tooth-pick 
remained dry, he went to Khustigri. While in thi* village he 
one night put the tooth-pick into hi* pillow, and on awaken¬ 
ing found it was fr«di and green, lie then plautsd it, and it 
soon became u large tree, which is still seen. Shah Aldullah is 
especially renowned f->r the power which he hail over *eqwnt», 
and now-a-tlay* in l'drbhum lit* name repeat'd in formula* of 
enchantment. 1 iis -lergiM i* in the Land* of hi* drocendauU, 
and i* visited by numerous pilgrims.* 

Lftbpur —A village in the Hurt subdivision, situated on the 
Hurl-Kit wa road about 7 mile* to the east of Ahmadpur railway 
station. Population lit'dl) 7 oil ft contain* a High English 
school, a Middle English school, a girls' school, a Sanskrit let, a 
charitable dispensary, a sub registry otfiiT, a police-station and a 
poet-office. The village is regarded as a pi/Aailh4i$, 1 1 , ofte of the 
52 sarrol sjiots on which jairtions of Salt's dead body fell when 
dismembered by the discos of Vishnu ; it i* said to derive its name 
from the fact tliat her lifaa fell hero. The moat noteworthy build¬ 
ing in the village is the temple «f the goddess Thullara, attached 
to which there is an enclosure for feeding jackals, which an 
regarded # with veneration a* animals sacred to the goddaas. Be¬ 
fore presenting rice hhog to the goddias, a portion of it ia given to 
the jackals, whioh are quite tame and advance without hantation 
from the adjoining jungle, answering to the call of the 
Rupi Bupi. Thu remainder of the food left by the jackal* is Ukon 
a* prs»<td by Hindus. Near the temple there is a large dried op 
lake namffl Daldali, about 300 bight* in area, but there is no 
water in it. It is so called (from a quaking quagmire) 

because if any one stands in any part of it a large portion oaotliaUa, 


• IW«4ia|, A. S. a, ISTO. ftp tor. 
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Then i* a tradition that this lake was the Devi Doha of the 
lUiotyana, from which lUtn Chandra got blue lotoses for the 
worship of Durgt. 

Makhdumnagar —A village in fhana Muyureswar of the 
fUmpur lUt subdivision. It contains the tomb of a Muham¬ 
madan saint Makhdum 8aivid Shah Xahir-ud-din, who is said to 
hare flourished in the Itith century and married in one of the 
families of the NawSl* of (jaur. lie is credited with having 
had the miraculous jsiwer of curing ull sorts of diseases, and his 
tomb is frequented by votaries who come for relief from their 
ailments. 

M&rgTtm. —A village in the liampur Hit suldivision, situ¬ 
ated on the river Hwsrka 4 miles east of ltmipur Hat, with which 
if is mnnvcied by u metulksl r>iud. It is the largest village in the 
district arid approa* he* Surt in population, huMug 6.618 inhabi¬ 
tants in lttul. It is now u pure ly rural township, but before 
the opening of the railway was a tneliug town, owing its im¬ 
portance to the confluence of the Hnarka with the lihsgiratki. 
With the adjacent villages of lUswa ari l Bishnttpur, it is the 
centre of an indigenous silk spinning and weaving industry. 

Mohammad bazar.— V village ill the 8uri subdivision situ¬ 
ated 7 miles north-east of Siuri. The village contains a post office 
and police out pat. mvl has u bi-weekly market. In it art* several 
tanks, old buildings andm>*k|u<-s which j«‘iut to its past prosperity. 
At Kharia close by u large cattle market is held. Chalk 
and lime-stone are quarried in the ncighla-urhcxsl and largely 
exported. 

Iron works were established In re by Mr. I'. C. Mackay about 
1860 and wen* carried on till hi* death s«>nie 1" years latter. They 
were then sold and became the property <>f a native, who appears 
to have worked them at long intervals In September 1874 they 
paned into the hands of Messrs. Hunt A Co., and an .aceoutg 
published in 1876 states that they contained a bloat furnace 
capable of producing 6 tons of pig-iron a day, a vertical engine 
of about 40 bone-power for supplying the blast, a second engine 
driving two fan blasts for the supply of wind to a couple of cupola 
ftmaces (which used to turnout large quantities of railway chain), 
bungalows for the manager and his assistant, blacksmith’s shops, 
workmen's quarters, store godown, etc.* The company^ however, 
mad# little progress in its attempts to work iron hen, and tha 
works, which contained machinery worth a lakh o I rupees, have 
been unused for over 20 yean. 


* Statistical Kcportar, IMS, pH* SW. 
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Deoohi, a largo Tillage about 4 milea north at Muhammad* 
bazar, also used to be a ventre lor tho manufacture of pig-iron. 
In 1851 -52 there were at Itcodil about *10 furnaces at work for 
tho reduction of tho oro into pig-iron and aa many more for 
refining it; and when at work each furnace could turn out 20 to 
25 ruatimk of pig-iron wee kly. 

Murarai —A village in the li&mpur list su)idivisi<>n, situated 
9 mike north of Nalhiti. Population (l!«U) 1,071. it contains 
a police station, mi Upivr Primary school mid a railway station, 
ana it is u centre of the local ri<« trade. 

Nagar or R&joagar. — A village and luad-iuartir* of a thina 
in the Surl suUlivinion, situated 15 mile* west of Hurt. with which 
it is connected by u meiulbd road. Population <l!M»i) 3,845. 
It contains a j*>l:ce ut|H«t, | o*t nflirc and impevtion bungalow. 
Historically this plies' is one of the most interesting in the district, 
for U'forv the MtiluminuiLm con (ttest if u iU , the iwpitul of the 
Hindu ltij is of lllrhhum mid later of the PatliAn iUjas referred 
to in Chapter II. Unis- u plan ol eonsiJeniHe consequence and 
note, it ius now fallen into d<cay, and it* site is covered liy 
crumbling li aises, mouldering mosques, mid weed choked tanka. 
The ancestral pal.be of lh< 1,ojas has almost fallen into ruins, 
and the family 1m* leoome impoverished. Their last home was 
sold for debt iu Is.s.s, and in the same year the titular HajS, 
Muhammad Johar-ul-Zamsn Kliin, who *un>ssl«sl ia 1 *55. died 
a pauper, leaving hit rliiblron destitute. North of Nagar and 
buried in a heavy jungle tire the remains of an ancient mud fort 
said to have Wn built iu the Wh century as a defence against the 
MartiliAs- The i'iii« f defence to the town, however, was a great 
earth-work thus described in Cuptuin SlurwiU's Revenue Survey 
Report of the ltirblium dial rut: — 

“ Thu famous Nagar wall or entrenchment, which was thrown 
up by one of the Nagar extends in an irregular and 

Woken figure around the town for a distance of 32 milea It* 
average distance from Nagar is four mile*. It is in good preaerra* 
tion to this day (1852), and is not us represented in Arrownaith’s 
large map of India, a connected entrenchment enclosing the 
tows and the surrounding country. It is merely throws tenm 
the approaches to Nagar, and usually flanks and creates all the 
main rente* to the town, there living from a quarter of a to 
■ix miles*of the entrenchment on either side of the road. The 
entrenchment, which was instructed to ward off (he attacks el 
the Mortthls, is from 12 to 18 feet in height with a broad diteh 
f® the outside, formed by digging out the earth lor the parapst. 
Each entrsnoe upon the main roads was guarded by a iB 
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outwork defended by wooden gate* supported on atone jambe, 
the outwork being capable of bolding aiwut a hundred soldiers. 
The cmlankmeut itself, as well as a few hundred yards of the 
country both on the outside and inside of the gateways, is 
corned with a thick taugled jungle, ihe whole thing was a 
foolish and expensive piece of work, ns the well-mounted MarSthi 
had only to ride four or five miles to the flank of the entrench¬ 
ment, and thus find an easy approach to Xugar. The entranoea 
were all called ghd(i, and retain their name to this day.” 

Sinn- the aUive was written the process of decay has gone 
on rapiilly. The gluUt or gateways have evased to be capable 
of defence, and many parts of the wall have been washed almost 
level with the ground by the annual ruins. The gkilttil* who 
formerly guard'd them held their lands rent-free on condition of 
Service as highway thaukUirt till a few years ago, when their 
lauds were resulted by Government. C’uptuin SberwilTs criticism 
as to the usebmiicss of tins fortification is of doubtful accuracy. 
Judging by the condition of the iteighliouring country even at 
the present time, tut attempt to nut-flank it was most probably 
rendered futile by ini|>assabl>.- forest. 

In the village itself is a large artificial tank or lake called 
Kill Dull* with a large tree in the centre surrounded by a 
wall ; it is said to lucre Wen excavated by the Hindu llijta 
and dedicated to the goddess Kali. According to the tradition 
related in the article on Uindnghpur, her image al«cde there till 
the tank was polluted by the victorious Muhammadans. It then 
made its way through the l<onk to the 1‘ushkami stream, along 
which it floated to llinsiughpur. In corroWrutum of this legend 
tin* villagers point to a large temple tnow the property of the 
Baldwin lUj), a trig break in the lank of the tank, and a (towage 
leading to the river. On three sides of the Kali Daha tank 
th«n> are the ruins of the former palaces of the Muhammadan 
JUjto of Nagnr, wliich clearly roust once have been extensive 
budding*. In front of the ruins of the Itnimbira^ands a fine 
mosque in a state of good preservation, which is still used by the 
locel Muhammadans. A little to the south are the rains of 
mo ther old moeque called the Met ichor Hasjid, which had 12 
d «w«w, but some have fallen down. It is reported that the brick¬ 
work facade in front is of excellent design and that its workman¬ 
ship is equal if not superior to that of the Senator Math in Sort 
town. Among cither ruins may be mentioned the Xaubotkhinl 
of the Btr fifijta, as the Hindu Ktjla of Niger were oalled, 
(be Phnlblgin or flower garden, and the banal plooe of Abe 
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Nagarl — A village ill the Suri subdivision, situated five 
miles west of Suri. An annual meld eulled Brahmadaitya it held 
here, the centre of attraction Wing a iw haunted by the ghost 
of a Briliman. It is ta'licved that worship at this spot ensures 
cure from disease, the fulfilment if a wish, etc.; the parti* 
cular rite observed hy < a* h pilgrim iviisist* of lifting uj> a hand* 
ful of earth iu i>tie place and dropping it in another. 

NalhAti—A village iu the north-east of the Rsmpur Hit 
subdivision. 1’opulution il;»0l) 2.»>;i0. It contains a railway 
station on the Loop line of the East Indian Railway, which 
forms a junetioii from which a brunch line runs to Azfmganj. 
The village also has a police stutiou, sub-registry office, Middle 
English school, inspect ion bungalow, and a charitable dispentary 
(outdoor*, which is maintained by the Ihstrict Board. The place 
i.s a centre of the trude in rice, and ha* greatly increased in 
importance during the last -'in years, a new bazar having sprung 
up round the station half a mile from th< old village, while 
a considerable mauufui ture of brass and bell-metal ware is 
carried on. It is traditionally said to have beeu the capital of a 
Hindu monanii, Raja Nula, the ruin* of whose palate are frill 
traceable on a hillock close to the town called NslbSti Zila, 
where also a sanguinary iettlc is said to hate been fought 
between the lUjv and the conquering Musalmaus: below the 
hillock there is a t old spring. According to another and more 
popular tradition it is so called because the milit or throat of 
tsati fell here when Vishnu c ut her off hit by bit from Siva’s 
shoulder. The temple is, however, known a* Lalktoewarl, and 
anothor report states that it was the Uldt or forehead that fell 
here. In any caac the village claims to be a piihati/tdM, i>, one 
of the 52 places where part* of ball's body felt. 

Nutnur — A village in thAna Bskuiipur of the burl nth* 
division, situated about 24 miles east of Surf. It ia celebrated 
as being the birth place of < 'hnudldjs, a famous lyric jioet of the 
14th otmtu tf. Hr. H. t' Butt mentions the following traditions 
regarding hi* life“ T he tradition* current about the life of 
L’handldi*giveu* some clue to the nature of the rivalry which 
has ever existed in Bengal bet ween the Vaiabnava and Sikta 
creeds Ubandidis, as hi* name implies, wss by birth a 84k ta, 
»>., a worshipper of Chandi, I>urg* or Sokti, as the goddasa ia 
variously called. It ia said that in bis early youth, Chandidls 
worshipped sn image of Saktl which wss called Bishalakahml, 
and the poet often addresses the goddess in his works. As may 
wsil be imagined, the conversion of C'handtdSs to Vaishnavitm 
has given rise to many tales It ia said that, cm a certain day, ha 
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MW a beautiful flower floating on the river, where he had gone 
to bathe. He took it up and went to worship Dishalakahml. 
The goddess appeared in person, and naked for the flower that 
she might place it on her head. The worshipper was awe-struck, 
and enquired what strange virtue the flower could possess, so as 
to induce the goddess to appear in [K-rson. and to wish to keep 
it on her head, instead of allowing the poet to place it at her 
feet. The goddess replied: “ Foolish child, my master has been 
worshipped with that flower; it is not fit for my feet ; let me hold 
it on my head." “ And who may thy Master be ? ’’ enquired tho 
poet. Krishna, was the reply ; and from that day the poet 
exchanged the worship of the goddess for that of Krishna. It is 
scarcely mot-wary to add that later Vaishnava writers have taken 
advantage <>f Chandid.ts's convention t» prove the superiority of 
their deity, and have invented this fable. One thing, however, 
is plain, namely, that the rivalry l*-twi»>n the two creeds has 
prevailed in liengai, as else short- in India, from remote times. 

“Chaudid.t* has iinm-irtalir-d the wash-rwoman Kami in his 
poems, and numerous are the stories t-dd akiut their loves. The 
poet was iufonni-d that he could not perform Su ii-m till he had a 
fair companion, not by marriage, n--t for money, but one to whom 
his heart would be s(unian<-ouslr drawn at the first sight. Our 
poet went out iu search of su- h a js-mm, aud it was not long 
before he found one. A wash-rwoman was wasliing clothes on 
the river side, tin- p-s-t saw her and was fascinated. l)ay after 
day he would go to the river side, with a fishing rod as a pretext 
and sat then-, gazing on the woman. Words followed and love 
ensued, and the poet left his home and parents, and ever after¬ 
ward* lived with lUtui, a washerwoman a# she was by caste. 

“ Cbandtdi* was a renowned singer. One day. it is said, he 
wont to a neighbouring village Mat ipur 1 1 sing with his paramour; 
mid when they were returning, the house iu which they had ta|en 
shelter fell down, and they were both crushed and died in each 
other's arms. The story has perhaps little foundation ja fact”* 

Patharchapori — A village in thins Suri of the 3urf sub¬ 
division. It was the residence of a Muhammadan saint, named 
8h*h Mahbub, but commonly known as Data Sihib, who ia 
reported to have died in 1299 B.8., corresponding to 1392 A.D. 
It is said that ho was gifted with miraculous power, and used to 
core dangerous disoaara by applying ashes or gnat; and it ia 
alleged that he oould remain under water t hroughout the year. 
His tomb in the village ia frequented by many votaries. 


* Utertian ot W}. Pl*» *®- **• 
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Phulbera. —A village in the Duhrijpur thine of the Soil 
subdivision, containing the temple of Danteawari, Thii ii 
claimed as one of the 52 pit hi or sacred plaoua where parts of the 
dismembered body of Satf fell—in this case the teeth (<U«ta ): 
whence the name. 

Bhjnig&r.— S<v Xagar. 

Earn pur Hat.—Headquarters of the subdivision of the 
same name, situated in 24" to' north latitude and 87° 47' 
oast longitude, on the blast Indian Hail wav. Population (1901) 
3,908. The town is prettily situated on the western slope of an 
undulation, which command* a distant view of the hills of the 
8antal 1’argonas, and is a small pluce of iiuavastug imj-ortanee The 
East Indian Hallway Irnve a locomotive depot here, and a colony 
of engine drivers and firemen is quart end in a neat little settle¬ 
ment on the east of the line. Further east extending to the main 
road, which runs north and south, is the native quarter, formerly 
a mere country village, but now rapidly beaming a small town. 
The hat or market firm which the place takes its name was 
situated about half a mile south of the town on the main road, 
but this bazar has gradually spread l«th along the main read 
towards the town arid also along the road connecting it with the 
dul station and office*. The t» un contains the usual public 
offices found at a suldivisimuil head quarters, two Munsifs’ courts, 
a sub-jail, a sub-registry office, a high school, a model girls' school, 
and a charitable dispensary. It is a trade centre tlireugh which 
much of the commerce of the 8onUl l'argauas prrwi. and 
is connected with Lhmika by a /sere road about 40 «eil-t 
long. 

lUmpur Hit Subdivision.— Northern subdivision of tbs 
district, lying between Sif 52' and 24 ‘t-VN. and between «7 C 
35' and 88" 2' E., with an area of 045 square miles It is bounded 
on the cart and north-east by the Murahidlbid district, on the west 
anX north-west by the Santil Pargnnas, and on the south by ths 
Sort subdivision The eastern portion of tiro subdivision presents 
the eppeerance of the ordinary alluvial plains of Lower Bengal 
Proceeding toward* the west, the ground rha* and the 
oonrists of undulating liedi of laterite It has no bills, but we 
hillock called L*11’ahlri to the west of lUmpur lilt town ifoetimw 
mention, because most of tbc old buildings near Rlmpur lilt and 
Malllrpur ale built of stone quarried from it. These is also n 
small hillock on which a temple stands at Nalhlti. Tbs soil i» 
8 pnen dly * light sandy loam requiring heavy manure. ThJa fa 
snp^red by the detritus from the wooded uplands in w* rm> case*, 
and sometimes, but rarely, by silt fnm the liven. As a rale, 
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however, the floods only deposit sand, and in consequence long 
embankments exist in many places. 

The largest river of the subdivision is the Mor, which, 
however, nowhere iutenacts the subdivision but forms its southern 
boundary. It first touches upon the subdivision, at its southern 
oorner at Pinchberia (opposite Hainthia) and takes a winding 
course in an easterly direction, till at liamnsgar it enters 
llurshidabsd. The Dwirka outers the subdivision at Mallikpur 
and passes into the Mur-hidihid district on fbe east at Dean. 
The Drihmonl enters the suMivision at Niriyanpur and flows 
to the vast passing through the XalliSti thana. lhe Binsloi 
enters it at Kullnogsr and flows by Pala4 into the Dh&girathi 
(opposite Jaugipur). Notm of those streams are navigable 
except by small osnot*. and by them only daring freshets in the 
rainy season. 

The sutaii vision was formerly port of MuwhidahSd and was 
transferred to IHrhbum in P*7iL It comprises the four tlianaa of 
lUmpur Hat, Mayureswar, Muranu and Nalhiti. it contains 
l.Sdti villages, and it* imputation wa> dt6,d-V.* in 1901, aa 
compared with 328,<*2j in , the density of population being 
hOt) persons to the square utile. 

Sain thin.—A village in the Burl subdi vision, situated on the 
Mor river, 11 miles east of Buri. Population (1901) 2,622. 
There is a railway station hen* <>u the Loop line of the East 
Indian Railway, which is a junction for a branch line to Ondil. 
The village is also connected with the town of Suri by a metalled 
road and is an inijiortatit trade centre. It contains a poet and 
telegraph office and an inspection bungalow situated on the bank 
of the river Mor. Boiuthi* was formerly an independent outpost, 
but this was abolished some yean ago ; since May 1909, however, 
it has been reconstituted an outpost of the Sun thins. 

Sopor.— -A Tillage in the Burl subdivision, situated six miles 
west of Bolpur. There was formerly a French factory here whitti 
waaslaited in 176#, was abandoned iu 1774, and was subsequently 
reoocupied. In 1767, the Magistrate of lltrbhum ordered the two 
Frenchmen in charge of it not to hoist the flag of their nation, and 
•out aa A wist ant Collector with orders to see it was taken down. 
Five yean later the Magistrate took poMeesion of the factory when 
war broke oat between England and France, and it waa subse¬ 
quently placed under the control of Mr. Cheap, the Oanunenial 
Baident 

Tradition retain that Bupur was the reaidenoe of a Hindu 
NMladftr, named Klji Burst, and there is a lingam here knovra 
at SuateOwar, whieh be is said to have worshipped, and ruins of 
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building* have been found beneath the aurfaoo of tho ground. 
It is further said that he made 1 (>0,000 sarrifiee* to Kill, the 
place of sacrifice being therefore called Bali pur, the ntodera 
Bolpur. lie is said to have built a palace in the north wo*t 
of the Tillage. The legend regarding the Itiji i* aa fol¬ 
lows:—In his young duys he was cruel and vicious, but one 
night he had a dream, which made him abandon hia evil 
course*, lie dreamt that he ™nw to a waste place covered 
with bone* and there met the ghosts of ull who hail suffered 
at liia hands, whether men he had killed or virgins he itad 
outraged, lie fled in terror, pursued by the grisly m>wd, when 
a goddess apjs-ttr-d and t>>M him that the only atonement for hi* 
sin was a life of virtue. The goddess was I)urg» herself, and to 
appease her, Surat daily offend hhxsly samfucs. When he was 
about to ascend to heaven, th" numb'rke* rittim* he had slain 
rose from the dead and Iwrtvd the wav. Durga then appeared 
and told liim that the slaughtered lives called b>r vengeance, and 
that he must atone for hi- < rinse* Is-hre l*-ing rewarded f«r hi* 
virtue*. At this she vanished, and the victims falling on the IUji 
beheaded him After this !>■■ entered heaven in 

Other legends attach to the names of I«war Iiai and Bhagwtn 
Rai, two skilful physicians, who svtthsl in the village and gathered 
* thriving community round them. One of tk« tank* of Kapur 
commemorate* the *tory of a Kulin girl who married one of their 
descendant* It is said that she went to this tank to bathe, and, 
a* there was m> regular bathing y*4/, her ankle* and feet were 
covered with mud. l'nmd of the alliance with a Kulin family, 
her father-iu-law, (iuuKpoti Rai, order’d a yhit to be r«n*truete<l, 
from whiih a brifk-lwilt jmthway ran to his house; a portion of 
this pathway still n-nmins. A bw* pleasing tradition attache* to 
what is known a* the Juk tank. A <!<•*< en<lant of Bhagwin Rai 
acquired immense wealth, but there was no one to whom it might 
justly pas* He determined, therefore, t<> liavo a boy entombed 
alive wit|i hi* treanun?, ami for that purpose built a spacious 
mausoleum He got hold of a fatherless young by, and on an 
appointed day led him, after due ceremony, to the tomb in which 
he had placed hi* treasure When the door wo* abmt to bo abut 
for ever, the samlmkr asked his victim if there w»* anything in 
part icular he would Uke to eat. The boy replied that he would 
tike the first thing he saw in the morning. It «o happened that 
the find, thing he saw was a young calf, which he aaked the 
ssmindkr to kill and drew for him. As a Hindu, the latter could 
not comply with this request, and thereupon the disappointed 
boy invoked terrible cunee upon him. The actual epot where the 
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tomb wit raised it forgotten, bat the villages sarriafn it with 
tbit tank, and tboae who live round it believe that at timet the/ 
can hear the implications of the Jak (Sanskrit Yahha), U, the 
apirit of the dead boy. 

Another intereating tradition is told about a pious Goawimi, 
named Anand Chind, who spent his life at 8upor, exercising 
spiritual sway far and wide. At that time the Marithls wwe 
ravaging the country, and having plundered the neighbouring 
villages and driven out their inhabitants, they marched on 8apur. 
Anand Chind placed himself at the head of the villagers, who 
ware armed with bill-hooka, which they kept ready for the defence 
of their hornet. The Marifhi* surrounded the little force, when 
to their amarement the Goawimi appeared in four places at onoe, 
mounted on a white charger. Struck with wonder at this nu'wmla, 
and admiring his courage, the Marathi leader withdrew and 
granted him a letter insuring the village against any further 
attack. 

Another miracle ascribed to the Goswimi is as follows:—A 
pious Manlvi, who himself had miraculous powers, hearing of the 
wonders he wrought, came to aee him mounted on a tiger. Though 
bit visitor eras a Muaalmin, the Uoewinii made him ait on his own 
bad and bade his servant place a kootnh between them, saying 
that he recognised no distinctions that were not reoogniaed by 
heaven. No sooner was this done, than both bed and iceiai 
vanished in a flame of fire, and the Uanlri found himself safely 
sitting on another bed. On his return home, the Manlvi told 
what had happened, but one of his hearers would not believe. 
To teat the powers of the Goawimi, this sceptic went to him 
bringing pieces of beef as presents. As soon as he offend 
them to An a n d Chind, they were converted into large rod 
lotuses.* Anand Cbind is said to have acquired considerable 
wealth, because whenever any Vaiahnava died without un% hie 
property pasted to the Goawimi. lie ia aridenlly the mme as 
the Anand Chind referred to in Chapter II as a ‘ Ghnseein* who 
let some land to the French for a factory in 1768. 

Sul.—The principal town and administrative head-quartern 

si Blrbhilm district, situated 2 miles sooth of the Mor 

river, with a railway station on the Ondil-Ssinthil branch of the 

Boat Indian Bailway. Population (1901) 8,692, including 6,282 

yiidiw, 2 , 81*2 Muhammadans, 78 film «*-»«« mid 90 members of 

other religions. The town is situated on the east ern dope of a 

ridge, which rune along the eouth bank of the Mor, at the point 

■km ft nW<W »*> tive lerei eonuht. umt fro m its officitl 

. ^ T J C S? 

* asw UTSs|»n, J t e r et SfeMat, IMS, 
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■tutus is of on all importance. The civil station is pictures¬ 
quely scattered over a park-like rising ground on the west of the 
town, which extends along either side of the Dumlu mad. This 
road also josses for a mile through the Kuropuan quarter, an open 
undulating neighbourhood, with houses standing far apart, 
surrounded by extensive grounds and connected bv a net-work 
of broad metalled roads, lined by fine tree*. In the centre of the 
town, along a street crossing this thoroughfare at right angles, is 
the chief basur of ti e place, and round ii on the north a small 
but denae duster of houses and narrow lanes funus the ntuleus of 
the urban area. With this exception, the houses are scattered and 
do not extend to any great distance from the high mad. The 
principal streets have masonry drains, bat their outlet* are 
generally into some of the tanks, which exist in hundred* in 
every spare comer of the town. A Urge jairt «n tic east of the 
town is covered with /«!« garden* ami jungle. The houses are 
generally thatthod and built of Uteritv earth, whi<h after 
exposure to the air hardens almost to the consistency uf 
stone. 

The most noticeable building in the town is a carred brick 
temple in Sonitor known m the Ills Manilla It in a tine sjani. 
men of the latest claw of temple arch it ct urv in liengnl, and the 
carving* over the entrance, which represent alm st all the members 
of the Hindu pantheon, are described by the Artha-.logical 
Surveyor as Wing among the Wat specimens of the kind iu the 
province. The cemetery, which i* situatud to the south of the 
lUmbagAn, contain* a monument to the memory of John 
Cheap, which reoorU the fart that he entered the Bengal Civil 
Service in I7 m^, was for 41 years t’ommureiul llvaident iu Blr* 
khum, and died in 1 s 'Jfl in the li-nd year of bis age. Hie site 
of a summer palace of Blr UkjAs, marked by a few grassy 
moiyids, is pointed out in Husainftbxd near the Collector's 
residenoe. 

The towp contains the usual courts and public offices found 
at a district head-quarters, a town hall, a public library (opened 
in 1900), a veterinary dispensary, a charitable dispensary, and the 
ludy Otuxon Zasina Hospital. The chief educational institution 
is the Government Zili School. An agriouttural exhibition 
called the the Sort Cattle and I'reduce Show, which WM 
instituted fol (lie improvement of local cattle and vegetabis 
preduoe, is held in a mango garden, called the Barabigin, within 
the munieipality every year in January or February and fa 
attended by several thousands. 

Ihe chief induury of hurt is (he manufacture of palangntna 
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*nd furniture. At Alunda, two miles distant from the town 
Wnped cotton table covers and bedaheets, towels, white table 
cloths, mosquito-nets and other course cloth are produced, Tuaeer 
reeling, tusser weaving and cotton weaving are also carried on 
in the large village ,if Killpur-Karidha, a mile weat of Sort. 
Bifla (mixed tusscr ami cotton cloth) said to be in no way inferior 
to the td/d of lUiignljiur is also produced at Karidha. 

I he name Sun is rcjwrted to be a contraction of Sihurl. 

Sort Subdivision— Southern subdivision of the district, lying 
between tti ay and 2 i T 7' N\ and between 87" 10’ and 8i° 58' 
E. with an id'll nt 1,1 U7 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the MundudAbtd district, the liimpur Hat subdivision 
and the Siint.il I’arguim* ; on the cast by the Murshidabftd and 
liimlwan districts; on the south by Burdw&n ; and on the west by 
UurdwSu and the Snnthal 1’arganas. The cast and south of the 
subdivision resemble the alluvial plains of Bengal with occasional 
patches of laterite and forest, but towards the west and north 
tin* ground n.«ii and tic surface is marked by undulating uplands 
of an average height ..f two to three hundred feet above sea- 
leTtd, whiih are often <»iv<*red by small $di forests. Although 
deforestation i« going on rapidly, the country is still fairly well 
wooded, kar ■ Fk»j, unite i), pi pa I I heat rthgiaia), mango, bamboo 
««sf tat f /lores* ms jfalfethtW) being frequently found. One special 
feature of the subdivision is the number of tanka, with their 
banks studded with high palm trees, which are found in and 
about any village of considerable siae. 

The subdivision i* drained by several riven, streams and 
rivulets pausing over sandy beds or through narrow 
winch are swollen by freshets during the rainy season, but 
remain almost dry during the rest of the year. Some of these 
are subject to floods which deposit sand, from which the neigh* 
boaring fields are protected by embankments; while iu a few the 
water i* stored up after the rains for purposes of irrigation by 
means of cross duns. The largest of the riven is tba Ajat, which 
nowhere intersects the subdivision, but forms its southern 
boundary. A few narrow streams, like the HingU, and other 
minor »*//**» or rivulets drain a small tract of country to the 
south into the Ajai. The general slope of the rest of the country 
is toward* the east, and the drainage of the land gpaus through 
a number of stream* like the 841 or Kopi, Hie Bakrsswar, 
the Xtat Nadi, etc., into the Mor, which ia the only othar 
rim at any sum in the subdivisioa. The Ondil-Sainthil Ghocd 
line of rail way, whioh has been recently opened, Intcnsci* flw 
mbdivision from east to wmt, white the Loop liae teavm** 
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The population was 535,938 in 1901, aa against 470,229 in 
1891, the density being 484 persona to the square mile. There 
an 1,981 Tillages and one town. Surf, the bead-quarters. For 
administrative purposes it is divided into five thins*, via., Bol- 
pur with the llimbazar outpust, Dubrijpur with the Kbairisol 
outpost, Libpur, Sikulipur and Hurt with the Muhammad- 
baser, IUjnagar and Sainihii outposts. 

Snrul.—A village in the south of the Suri subdivision, 
situated three miles west of Bolpur and about five miles north of 
the Ajai river. Population <19t»l) 1,558. The village is note¬ 
worthy as having been the site of a commercial residency under 
Mr. John Cheap, whose work has been described at length in 
Chapter 11. After the East India Company gave up its mer¬ 
cantile dealings in 18.(5, the residency was abandoned and 
allowed to fall into decay. The ruins cover the top of a small 
hill, and though they are becoming every year more difficult 
to trace, the extent of the original building can still be seen. 

Tirtpur. - A village in the Itimpur Hit thina of the ltim- 
pur Hit subdivision. It is said to be so oalled because the eye¬ 
balls \tird) of Sat! fell here. Others say that Tirtpur is not a 
pith, but that the plans owes its sanctity to the fact that tbs 
•age Baaistha here worshipped the goddess Sail in the form 
of Tirt. The common loeil opinion, however, is that it is 
really a pith and that Basistha selected this place for worship¬ 
ping Sail because it was a pith. The village oootsins a temple 
dedicated to Tirt, the origin of which is accounted for by the 
following legend, from which again the place it somewhat 
inconsistently said to derive its name. A man whom business 
called to Munhidabid, being benighted and overcome by hunger, 
stopped near a mango grove in a village oalled Chand)pur, 
situated at the foot of the hillock on which the preeent temple 
stands. Me lost his way to the village itaelf, and through fear of 
gnoata and goblins became inseusible. As he was *8ikta (a 
follower of Baku), the goddess protected him from the attacks 
of the jackals and dogs by which the garden wm infsatad, it 
having been, as it still is, a place for the cremation of bodlM 
(tAasdaj. Now the garden was within the semlndiri of Rinl 
Bbawini of Putiyl, a lady oelebrated for her liberality and piety. 
The goddeM appeared to her in a dream, and directed bar to 
ereot a temple near the mango grove in her honour. Within a 
year the temple waa erected and dedioated to the goddeM, the 
name Tirtpur being selected beoause the traveller, whan ha 
reootcrtd his eensea in the morning, cried out M Tirt,” “ Ttei,” 
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-hot*** or, :*ri, r*Utr, tIS. 
fi-.rlt, n.rr, S. 

|)*rli.i t „*. t*f i!)■ f*o pU, 41 

E 

K*ul*|u.‘kc*. 63. 

102 \i 4 

Klrplw.u, *iU, 

K>Mf£ta 4 i<»w, at 

Kj-i4rjiitr* of rh'Ur*, 47. f ftvtr, 
U 4#>. 

KiiUakra, <« of, ll*» 

Cafr.’ 53. 
fitiurti' 5u r, 4 

a c., ; 7 , ait 

K*t*U», 4t*Kn t tnii of, fjk.%, x m 

"‘4 , f aUt* »«s *a of, ft?, 
liiCM, u**c<i«* froa, W. 

F 

f**4U«o«*, 54-61. 

*W«* <*f I77U, I«. 17. 
fW U*4, 33- 
FiUhpnr, 77. 

K<»'-o*, *% 

42 

»W n, & 47 

»iU, 74. 

P»*h. 6; trad# m, 77. 
l j'»4*, 6*. 

F*v*l iA thr 4b. 41 

3, 6. 

rmuh m lfirUwm, U, 74. 35. 

t'ruaWd, 22-24. 

0 

• ioodboWnilto, S3, 

Oinjt, rvvoaoo fras, VI. 
tUapm, 70. 

()*»U jmm», *»>. 
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OuMnUo, si. 

CUuuUi, SS<34, 74; of, I1C, 

117. 

U«D<?nk! ttduntticiisttuti, 

0«#4*n)r>, t*h. 

OAl# Uod, &/ 
ftUatwiH UiuU, fib. 

Ofc»«<tii.ni ttivt. I*. 

Q»rV « v Ui*4*, iu-4 
0%!a (JarimJa, y, |(> 
fitck+r pail t 1 «n<| 4 *3 
<* «frtsa»cnt ¥.% au *. %h, •*. 

<ir»u K 7 
i*r*iu.4 tujJ*, b*. 

UrnUm h, «»t. 
tfmm 4«4f«(. 

H 

4ru4Ma*. 61. 

UtlpmJit 1 * 4 , 4 , i-2. 

dirk, J*. 

H*ru**k in*,, ts, 

H*if*!par, TO 
HtoHk, pflWif iUI * 
ll«u>|i 4'tip, 94 

'iiij.r ittr'j »• *•' . a, »i r.j'- 

(io4, of, 117. 1 ■- »S, 1.VI , 

tamfall of, 8, 
liitli «*kjuto, 104. 

IlloJm, oanW. <f. 3. 

Ilmtuiuu, Si. 

Hint it rim. ft. 

II inter? 19*38. 
dokltnc* aft InuiU, 9 A 
Bmwu} d«tU»s«. ft} 
tlnfiUU, 48, 4P. 

Usk*u|wr rttete, 64. 

1 

VMt.rn. 

Maltw, 19, 71, 76 , iWriplwn at, 
117,110 i |»B«* «t.It. 

Inatlfntlw, *1. 

U—M tet, M. 


Inilffo Biurafwtore, 24, 28, 76 77 , 
Iiidurtiio, 7*. 77. 
loduitri*) cin*p», 31. 

Inililali.itn, nirdiml, 41, 49 j wcial. 39, 
Imind.lif.ai, 62 . 

Irriif*’i»n, 64.66. 

Ir.in, mur.tifwfire at, 61, 7s, 76. 


! ■f*l«j«ti*o, 8,39. 

| J.;u, ;ii. 

Jtinji trwliti.-m, 9 , 

119. 

■l«raUl,i,j tend, 62. 

9, lo, 32, llfi, 

Kenloli, 119. 

| Jnt J*n3 t*ud, 61. 

I Jolili**. 32, 

K 

Kiiipnr, 71, 134. 

K*u,Ur, 3. 

Ka.ttrt k»1, 5| 

Karidti*, 74, 76. 77, ISO. 

4* 

KayvU, 74. 

j Kr*iin«, Cbmt-iplwr. 18, id. 
Ki'D4^.,rM nut. , C5. 

Kmliili, 32: dncriptwn of, 119, 
KmhIk* Itiila, 119, 

Klv*ir»«.l, |«4m ost|«*t * 1 ,90. 

[liMj.ifytl4m, 66. 

Klwmu, 76. 

KbuMipi. 130. 

Kirmahar, 40,77. 

KinluMwftr, IK 
Kopi rim, 5, 

Korin «rbt*>!>. 104, 

Karfl ryoU, 00. 

KoteMT. 110. 

KrUttm Jtt, W. 
friMljMwtr labour, 06. 
KrloWncar, 110. 

Kokatla, 70. 
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nron. 


L ; 

? 

Uboarm, 66 . 67. 

LJbpur, 41* j deecrlpltao of, 1#> i High 
erbool ftV 103 ; rainfall at, 8 ; ng 
tration o#ee it, 90 j tbloa at, 96, 

Ur meoafertorc, 78. 

UIUm, 10 . 

Lekraknnd, 10 , High erb.w! •!. lilt 
Lakebmipur, 76. 

Ut Pih»ri, 136. ‘ 

Land, cIum of, SO, 08 I 

Loud revenue, edmiaietrati-n of. 83.92; { 
rtelietie* if, !<S. 

Lwh) tenure, 86-00 ; 

lamgnawt, 17. 

Ulrrlir, 7. ; 

Lepnay, 47. 

Lrte, 37, 88 . j 

Libraries, 104. { 

Limaeteoe, 71. 

Loral Bonn!*, 100 

Local Self- Hover omen I, M'.lol. 

/aid aodiVc, 09. To, 

Lokjmr, 70. 

Loop line, 80. 

Loner Primary echoed*. 11*4. 


Material eoodtttco of tb* people, 67. 

Meyurakekl, t. 

Mayureewar, U; tUaa *L 66 , 

Media land, 61. 

Medical aepecte, 48-48 
Jfrfef soil, SI. 

Metbodl.t Kpleropal Mieeloo, 81, 

Middle tboole 101. 

Migration, 81. 

Mines. 68 73. 

Mueione, CbrietUn, 81-81. 

Mo le e iw . mennfertare of, 76. 
Money-order*. 88 
Mi* rim, 6 
Marble. 36. 

Mugbelfoed, ti ll 

Muhuumadea*. early rale of. 10,til late 
rule of, 1116. namber of, 81- 
Mat* aimed barn, 71 , deerri price of. 1X1 1 
[•dice notpeet at, 96 

Manual, dcecriplwn of, Ut, caialall at. 
8, Umna at, 96. 

MoaUlpalitire, 1x0-101. 


N 


X 


ifedreee, 104. 

Mabittra, 9. 

Mabeeper, 88. 

Muirilatee, 96. 

Ma&ria! fercr, 46*46, 
MalBrpor eetate, G4. 

Miter 66. # 

Makbdamneger, 111. 
Maatdl, aorebip of, 61, IS. 
Maatteia, 69,40,66,86. 
Mradieaa, U- 
Mtwfld, 40. 

M aaa fir taree, 71,77. 
Madtbl kenateat, U. 
Mslgrita,Sl,71.UI, 


. Negar, lib 11, 19. 86; dltpcamry at, 
j 182, 111. See ateo Mjaagar. 

Kaferi, 1 *4 
Veil. 40. 

, Salbitt, 76. 

NelkeUArimtauj line, 80. 

N’sibdU. dewrlptka of. 134 j <lepaaa»ty 
at, 44*. reflet rat loa o6tee at, 96 j 
tbiae at, 16, 

Maadknmtr, ra el d e ei e e of, 100. 

Kaatwr, 114, HI. 

Kiiiyanpar. 7t, 

Netaral calamltlea, 66-6*. 

SavlgaLoa, 6I4M. 

Kcsrepapera. 104, 
laad, It. 

S U f t aa n i l a, 66, 

Marie, 76, 



urou. jay 


On a ytalii aa at Uw poopla, <1. 

Otaa had, 01. 

OadU-8alathla lioa,Bu. 

Upton, ifrnic Ina. M 
Oidaala, 13, 84 
Oatpoala, poliw, 96. 

P 

Ptkmm, ivvniDf from. 9* 

ItgU rim. t. 

Mrali lam). W. 

Pah •all. M. 

Palta, 7*. 
f h ti nj land. Sit 
PtaaO-ardia >•*, 6$. 
pmfmm. 98. 
pMlmta, H 

faiuw^u. 

Patfata KJgf. U K. 

Pallarrtapan, 1«. 

Patujtmi land, 11. 

PUjam land. II, 11. 
ftMMWt. *•- 
PaopU, tW. IMI. 

Paopia. material condition at tbc, 07. 
ParouuteaUjp actUod aaUtra. 88,5*. 
Ptnltaaa, U0* 

Pl^iMl aapacta. IA 
Pottea, 96-97. 

Population. daonlg of. 80; growth of, 
W j otlgltaii* at, tl: ratal, II: 
ttrtaa.lt. 

Portal DoparUtaot, II 
Prim. #9; la faaunaa, **, *9, 80 . 
plriaarjr acfcooia, 108, 104 
hvhn nmu, 84 *0. 

PaMtehwlrt *448. 

P araa d arp ar, 77. 

4 


& 

liiicnp, It. 

Uidba, 9. 

BaiafaU, 8 . 

Kljla or Birtbum, 10 , 11 , 11 - 10 . 01-07. 
Kijmagar, 70, 77 ; diaposaaig at, in. 
lit i pot lea oolport at, 90. 8 aa alao 
Nagar. 

lUmpor Hit, 8, 70; daamption of. UK 
dicproaarj at, 48; High acbool ala 
108 ; mgiatiation oOaa at, 90; nfc. 
jaO at, 98; thiua at, 90. 

Rlmpor Utt aabdiriaieia, ISO, 117. 

Kiri Joar, 78. 

Uatai patii land, U. 

Kadwajra, 80. 
ttataa of not, 04 00 . 

Kacorda of Birtikua, 17,18. 

Bagiatratkm odtaaa, 90,96. 
tUIlgkma, 11. 

Itoila, 04 60. 
tUat-frw kokUaga, 91. 

IMi aoll, 01. 

Rarana*, admiomtratioa of land, 81-91. 
fUrrcmsr Wat 0 * 7 , 8088. 

Karantw of diatnet, 93-90. 

Rican Tbaaaoa girl*’ trtool, 104 
Itoada, 8tMU. 

Kota] popclaUom, 11. 

8 

i SUat pahl land, ML 
j Sadgopa 86, 

SatatkA, potin oat-poM at, 96 jdlMcrip- 
tion of, 17. 

: Saigada, It. • 

| Stkalipar. tkloa at, 96, 
i HI rim, I. 

AaQtarlaad.il. 

am bod, ii. 

Saauadi laaaaa, 90. 

Malta**. 07, «. • 

Batata. 10, M. adaarttfaa «t, *M< 
rokatHoa of. MAT. 


Qatari* W, 


DOtatelkMaa. M, 1U.UA 
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mn. 


BmrUrm lead, U. 

Sarin*. Bank, M. 

Scarcity, parted* of, SMI. 

School*, 103-104. 

Sclf-Oorcmmtot, Local. 99-101 
Service koldinfa, 91, ffli, 

SrUlauasU of wot, 65. 

Skill Stan, la carton of. It, 
gbaikuopar estate, 65. 

Skaikka, «*. 

Static, 76. 

Bkarbarat, Mr, 1& 

Skerjmr Alai, It. 

Silk waarln*. 73-74. 

S,m*m3J»rf, 40. 

Social inatiloltOn*. 39. 

Soil*, 53, 54, 

(Hal, admiaiatritir*, >3, crtocalmaal. 
1»H. 

8 Us pa, rmteoa (torn, 94. 

Stoat quarri**, 73. 

Spirit, reran a* from, 94. 

SaktHrirtoae of dstrieu ;•». 

Sakha Singh, rrrolt of. 13, 

Snh-teoana, 90. 

Saga'. saaofaetoro of, 76. 

Sefcrikid, 104, 

Sapor, 76, 77 1 da a e ri ptioa or, 197-139 

Sartited.SL 

Sari koerta, 76. 

Son, dat rif d n * of, 199-111 ; cattle aad 
pradaca atw* at, SB, diapaoaary 
at, 43^ 4# ( jail at, 96; araai- 
rtpafity at, 100 , 1011 raialtll 

aty 6; rapiatiallaa rtBca at, 96 t 
SI ran Tboaaaoa firta* ackaal at 
104, tkina at, 96, rtH ached at, 
JO*. * 

Sari aakdiruioa, daariptloo of, 
131-131 

Serai, 31,91; d aaa rtpt loa of, 139. 

T 

7Sia4a,69,91. 


Tlatiyara ,N,M 
Tfpm, 93. 

llrSpor, daocrtptioB of, lit, 

Triafiapk odka*, 81 
Tawpaiatatt, H. 

Taaapcaanly arttkai aatataa, 88* N. 
Trucuta’ bolding*, 9U. 
i Tmom, 69, W. 
i Troaraa of Lad, 86-90, 

! Thirst, 96. 

I n04>r.65. 

I TUarkatka, 76. 
j TWe, 104. 
j Topofrapky, 1-8, 

; Toaraa, 81, 

| Trade 77-79 , early Korops*. »4». 

Trtbea and nutaa, 64-39. 
i Taatar •a*<MB<NMi»f and rttt-*r«»ra*, 
74,71 

D 

j CMMe hud, fit. 

J fads-tenant# - koUitift, 90. 

Vppee Primary shoot*. MO. 

I'rkaa popakartaa, * 1 . 


V 


| Vaertaartoo, 47. 
f Vaiakaara poet*, 8 •. 

: Vajjakkosl, 9. 

VegrtalMB, 6 . 6 . 
i Vewrtaary diapcaaary, 100 . 

V•Data oUrtala, W, 40. 
j Vill****, 91. 


Wafa* 66. 

Wator-Ufta, 54,16. 
Weight* 7*. 

z 


Zaaiaa krapilalt 49. 
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